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PREFACE. 


While working as Secretary to the Bikaner 
Banking Enquiry Committee in 1929, I $as 
struck by the existence in the Bikaner State of 
different classes of tenants in different districts 
enjoying different rights varying from proprietary 
to khatedan which is inferior to even occupancy 
rights. My interest having been aroused by such 
disparity, I made a closer study of the rights of 
the tenants and I was amazed to read in the 
Settlement Report of Colonel Fagon that the Jpts, 
Johiyas, Kumhars and others were not considered 
as proprietors of their land though occupying the 
same for generations. 

I then made up my mind to make an inten- 
sive study of the rights of the tenants in different 
parts of India and find out, iE possible, the hoy 
and why of their loss of proprietary right over the 
soil. But on account of my pre-occupation with 
other work after the completion of the laboufs 
of the Banking Enquiry ^temmittee I eauld not 
immediately take up the study. But having read the 
report of Mr. C. U. Wills c. i. e, i. c. s. on 
the status of certain Jagirda rs of the . Jaiphr 
State in 1933 I was again impelled to ascertain 
the truth of the matter and inspite *of my many 
domestic works I toqk up the study of the* 
.qaiestinrl 


As I exanlined the Question closely* I * fouqt^ 
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to my great satisfaction that in Rajputana the 
cultivator was the proprietor of his land. I found 
the Rajput peasant singing with pride the old 
adage of Rajputana: 

“ Shorn ra Dhanni me chan : Bhog ra dhanni 
Baj ho.” 

I also found that in Rajputana the pea- 
sant compares his right over the land with the 
Akhay-Dhooba . He calls the land his “ Bapota ”, 
the most emphatic, the most ancient, the most 
cherished and the most significant phrase his 
language commands for patrimonial inheritance. 
I found on further investigation that the Bapota 
of Rajputana was found in the words “ Maurusiat ” 
“ Milkiat ”, “Miras”, “Kadimi”, and “Virasat”, in 
other parts of India all conveying the same 
meaning as the “ Bapota ” of Mewar. Encouraged 
ify these results, I made further investigations 
and was startled to find that the rights of the 
cultivators have very mercilessly been usurped by 
/the so-called Malguzars , Zamindars, Mamlaguzars 
Taluqdars, PattedarSy* Istami'ardars, Khatedars , 
Jagirdars , Biswedars , and Bhogtas. ^1 was 
then convinced that the Permanent Settlement of 
Rpngal, Bihar and Orissa, Benares and Northern 
Circars* according to which the proprietary right 
is vested in < the landlord, was the greatest mistake* 
So was it a mistake to confer proprietary right on . 
the Mamlaguzars as* they * are oiflled in / India^ 
JJWtes who formerly were no better th|n land- 
cevebue contractors. . , ’ 
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In course of my investigations I searched all 
the available literature of the Hindus and Muslims 
and was convinced that the proprietor of $he 
land is the cultivator. I have .tried to prove 
the point in this book and I hope this will 
give food for thought to all well-wishers of the 
country. 

I am indebted to Mr. Sanjiban Ganguli M. a., 
f. r. s. e., the veteran educationist of Rajputana 
and a retired Jaipur State Officer who guided 
me all through the compilation of this book, v$ry 
kindly went through the manuscript and sugges- 
ted many improvements. But for his kind and 
ungrudging help it would not have been 
possible for me to present the book so soon in this 
form. 

« 

I am equally indebted to my friend Sj. Manindra 
Narayan Ray of “Forward”, Calcutta, who 
kindly took the trouble of going through my 
manuscript and devoted much of his valuable time 
in improving it. He also hetoed me by correcting the 
proofs and seeing the book through the Press. 


I must also express my thanks to Mr. P. C. 
Chatter ji, the Librarian, Maharaja’s Public Library^ 
Jaipur and his assistants for the mgst valuable 
help given to me by him and his staff. He 
gave me very great facilities* and allowed me the * 


use of 


,ch and every book I wanted. *• 

* i 


Last but ndt the least. I am indebted ’to'. my, 
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brother, Mr. Pyarelal Bhargava of 161/1, Harrison 
Hoad, Calcutta who encouraged me to publish 
this book and rendered very valuable help in the 

collection of some of the statistics for the book. 
I must also acknowledge the help given to me 

in various ways by Messrs G. C. Tappedar, B. A., 
B.L., Newalkishore, liameshwar Dyal and Bhai- 
rondntt in various ways and I express my thanks 
to all of them. 

I must state that I am fully conscious of 
my# shortcomings and limitations. I am quite 
aware that I have handled the vast subject matter 
of this book very imperfectly. But I shall consider 
myself amply rewarded if my inadequate labours 
secure' for the subject a more proper attention 
and , treatment. + 

i 

i While concluding I must apologise to my 
readers for the many printing mistakes which 
have crept in, particularly in the very first chapter 
tfirough the indavertence of an inexperienced 

proof-reafter who was <£t first entrusted with the 

work during my absence from Calcutta. I shall 
cqprect the mistakes if my readers allow me to 
bring Gut a second edition of the book. 

LtPUSI, Rajputna, t 

.BASANTPANCEM.J l BbUKISHOEE BHARGAVA, 
tyfuary 28,1 1986. ) 



PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP 

IN 

INDIA. 

HINDU PERIOD. 

CHAPTER I. 


Origin of Property — Property originated in India 
with the settlement of the Aryans in the Indus Vallby 
and occupation by them of land both for agricul- 
tural and residential purposes. In a settled society 
the occupation of the people determines the mode 
of their possession. The Aryans were Agriculturists- 
cum-cattle-breeders, and as such their possessions 
were so devised by the sages as to conform to theif 
mode of life and occupation, give the greitest security 
and main tain the harmony and good will among 
the people. >■ , 


Kinds of Property — InThe Vedic literature men- 
tion has been made of three kiuds of property. These 
were : — 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


Movable property. This could be giveft away 
and its proprietorship changed % in one way 
or the other. 


i mmovable property like agricultural lamL 
his was private property ' of < the person tje 
persons having possession over it, apd • * 


•• * 4 
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(3) Common land like pasture fields, places of 
use like tanks, rivers, water courses, forests 
and the like. 

9 

In connection with the movable property, we 
read : “Riches come now to one, and now to another, 
and like the wheels of car are ever rolling.” (1) 

Regarding private immovable agricultural property 
the following passage in Rigveda may be of interest : 
“The Ribhus, with a rod measured as if it were a 
field.” (2) 

“O ! Indra, cause a sprout again in three places, 
these which I declare ; my father’s head, his cultured 
field ( which I possess ) and this part Mow my 
waist. (3) 

‘It appears from this hymn that the early 
, Aryan looked upon the land as his inalienable 
possession. At many places mention is found of 
alienation of all sorts of articles by gift or sale, but 
•not of land. From this it is reasonable to infer that 
land w$is regarded aj^sossession of the cultivator 
whose right to it originated with his using it for 
productive purposes and was deemed to be valid as 
long % and only so long as he continued tilling it. 
• The early Aryan settlers respected joint family 
system and* the property ( land ) was more a family 
possession than that of an individual. In this con- 

V «1 Rigveda X. 107, % 

*\ A Ibid, 1. • 

* bi5 Viy, 80, 5. 
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nection the authors of Vedic Index observe : “There 
is nothing to show that community as such held 
land. What little evidence there is, indicates that 
individual tenure of land was known ; but this fn 
effect, though not in law, presumably meant tenure 
of a family rather than of an individual person.” 

The village community had common rights over 
the adjoining pasture lands and the cattle of the 
entire village could go for grazing to such common 
grazing grounds! The milk-giving animals were led 
to the grazing ground ( Vrnja or Gostha ) for grazing 
purposes by cow-herds. (1) Thrice a day they weht 
to pasture-fields. (2) 

Relation between State and the People — In the 

Vedic period the king was an elected person 
from among the people of the country. We read.: 
“See that the peasantry desire him for their king, so 
that his kingdom may not slip from his hands.”* 
(3) Again we read : —“Kingship means giving pro- 
tection ; the land is not king's own property and 
cannot be given away by ^him.” (4) The king at 
the time of his coronation after election fais defi- 
nitely given to understand that the crown was 
given to him so that he might develop agriculture. 
(5) The king had a right (given to 'him by the. 
people for the management of the Government ) to 

1 Rigvcda VIII, 54, 10. 

2 Taittarya Brahmana, 1, 4, 7. 

*3 RigvedJ, X. 173, 1. 

4 Taiaai^a Brahmana, 1, 4, 7. 

5 Satapatha Brahn&na, 11, 1, 15. 
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realise land revenu e called Vali. We read : — 
“May the Divine Dire compel the people by force to 
bring Vali to Nahmha , the king.” (1) “May 
Indra, ( rain-giver ) make all the people pay their 
Vali to thee alone.” (2) (The king had no right 
in the land as a proprietor but was a lord paramount 
for the protection he gave to the people and for these 
services he received land revenue called Vali or 
Danam ( gift ).” ) The king had no right to make 
a gift of land or otherwise alienate it. When a king 
had given away a piece of land, the Earth herself 
protested and said, “Let no mortal give me away.” 
(3) (This clearly establishes the fact that as early as 
the Vedic period the proprietary rights in the agri- 
cultural land were vested in the peasantry. The 
people were the owners of the land and paid their 
land revenues, Vali or Danam, to the king direct 
jvithout any intermediate land-lord.^ 

Position during the Epic period — The position 
during the Epic period changed a little. (.The culti- 
vator actually remained the proprietor of the land 
he possetsed, but a clasjKfr land-lords gradually came 
into existence through the appointment by the king 
of agents for the collection of land revenue on his 
behalf 4 The King received Vali or land-tax from 
*the cultivators in Khalsa tracts and tribute from 
his agents Mo were like subordinate land-lords. 
Regarding realization of ^and revenue from the 

«L Rigveda. VII. 6, 5g 

# 2Jbid, X, 173, £ 

*3*Sat«patlw Brahman a, XIII, 7, 19. 
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peasantry, we read : — “With a sixth part, making a 

fair calculation, of the produce of the soil, as his 

tribute, with fines and forfeitures collected from 

• 

offenders, with the other taxes, , according to 
the scriptures, upon merchants and traders in 
exchange for the safety granted to them , a king 
should fill his treasury]” (1) We further read : — 
“A king should milk his kingdom like a bee 
collecting honey from plants. He should act like 
the cow-herd who takes milk from her without 
boring her udders and without starving the calf.” (2) 

It is clear enough that the king received 
Vali or land revenue for the protection he afforded 
to the peasantry and not as proprietor of the land 
in his kingdom. Regarding taxation in a newly 
conquered territory we read : — “The king, with, or 
without an army to follow him, entering the terri-* 
tories of the king he would bring under subjection,* 
should say to all people, ‘I am your king l I shall 
always protect you ! Give me just tribute or fight 
with me !’ — If the people accept him as their king* 
there need not be any fighting.” (3) In connection 
with the existence of land-lords we read : — “Are 
your principal tributary chiefs ( rulers of land ) 
attached to you ? Are they ready to give • their 
lives for you ? Are they commanded by you ? (4) 

r 

1 Mahabharata, Santiparva, LXX4, 10, 1QJ. 

, 2 Ibid, L^XVIII, 4, 131. 

3 Ibid^^dcV, 2-3-4, 140. 

4 Ibid, Savaparva. V, 95, 9. 
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In another verse we read : —“The (other) kings 
used to come to him ( King Yudhisthira ) only for 
agreeable services, or for paying their respect to 
him, or for offering to him tribute that did not in 
any way impoverish them. They never came to 
him for any other purpose ( such as conquests ). (1) 

It is clear from the foregoing that there was a 
class of chiefs as land-lords subject to the control 
of the king who exercised supremacy over certain 
tracts of laud ; hut it should carefully be borne in 
mind that these land-lords had no proprietary rights 
over the land, the king himself having nothing of 
the kind either. (We have it on the authority of 
Mr. Shore who has definitely stated in his MINUTE 
Jon the Rights and Privileges of Jagirdars, dated 
\2nd April, 1788, that the assignment of a Jagir to 
p,ny person by the king “was not an assignment of 
he land but of the revenue to which the State was 
ntitled.” J There is no mention anywhere in the 
rhoie of Mahabharata that either the king or the 
and-lords had any proprietary rights over the agri- 
sultural lands of the ^peasantry. (^The king would 
often make gifts of land to Brahmanas, for certain 
religious, charitable or educational purposes. But 
dike the assignment of Jagirs these gifts, too, were 
, gifts "of only the land revenue and not of the land 
itself?) It ifj nowhere mentioned that the receiver 
. of such a gift ever acquired any proprietary rights. 
It appears that such giftis wertf made by the king 

' * a$ter consultation with the Assembly of (he people 

*• , _ , <■ < . 

, 1 Makabtyurata, XXXIH, 6. 46. 
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which was like the Parliament of the modern time 
and the opinions of which the king had to take and 
respect in all matters of administrative or other 
importance. * 

Position during the Sutra period — In this period 
also, the cultivator enjoyed proprietary rights over the 
agricultural land under his possession. Jaimini 
says : — “The King cannot give the land, for, it is the 
common property of all.” Savara commenting on 
it, says : — “The king has a right to a definite pro- 
portion of the produce because of his giving protec- 
tion to £he crops, etc., but has no proprietary right 
to the laud.” (1) Mr. It. C. Dutt, c.i.e., discussing 
mimansa Philosophy, says : — (‘The king has no 
property in the land, and cannot bestow it. His 
kingly power is for the Government of the realm, 
but the right of the property is not vested in him-” 
(2) This is conclusive evidence of the proprietary 
right that the peasant had over the land under his? 
cultivation. 

The position during the Smriti period — Such 
peasant-proprietorship remaftHjfl the established faot 
during the p eriod of Manu and other law-givers 
as well. The king remained, as heretofore, the 
manager of the kingdom for which he received 
land revenue from the husbandman. Manu says :■ 
“(Sages) who know the past, call this eaPth ( Prithvi ) 
even the wife of Prithu; they declared a field to, 
belong to him who cleared away the timber, and a 
— t r Vr* 

1 JairiinfSutra, 6-7-3. . - * 

2 History of Sanskfit Literature bjr Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.^. pp*320-J,. t * 
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deer to him who ( first ) wounded it”. (1) Kalluka, 
the commentator of Manu, thus explains the text : — 
“The land is the property of the man who uproots 
the stumps of tree and cuts down raised banks, 
so as to make’ it arable, in the same way as this 
speared wild deer is said to belong to the man who 
first threw that spear.” 

The king, as in the past, continued to receive 
Fali or land revenue, ( at present mis-called 
rent ), as his reward for the protection afforded 
by him to the people of his realm. Manu 
sjfys : — “After ( due ) consideration he shall 
always fix in his realm the duties and taxes in such 
a manner that both he himself and the man who 
does the work receive ( their due ) reward. * * * * 
A fiftieth part of ( the increments on ) cattle and 
gold may be taken by the king, and the eighth, 
^ixth and twelfth part of the crops”. (2) This view 
*of this great Hindu law-giver is supported by various 
other famous authorities Yajnavalkya says : — 
“Protecting his subjects with justice, he receives one- 
sixth of their merit.” /> (3) Apastamba says : — “The 
king sliall make them collect the lawful taxes.” (4) 

In the words of Gautama, “Cultivators ( must ) 
})ay fco the king a tax ( amounting to ) one-tenth, 
* one-eighth, or one-sixth (of the produce).” (5) Accor- 
ding to Batidhayana, “Let the king protect the 

“• 1 Manu. £X, 44. 

2 Manu. VII, 1& 130. 

* 3 Yajnavalkya, 1, \i* 334, 336. 

, Apastamba*2, 10? 26, 9. 

% Gautanfc, X. 5. 24. 
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subject receiving the sixth part.” (1) Narada says : — 
“Both the other customary receipts of a king and 
what is called the sixth part of the produce of the 
soil form the royal revenue, the reward ( of a king *) 
for the protection of his subjects.” (2) Vishnu says : — 
“He must take from his subjects as taxes a sixth 
part of the grain.” (3) 

* This view of the great law-givers is supported by 
Mr. Colebrooke who observes : — “The monarch has 
not the property in the earth. His kingly power is 
for Government of the realm, and extirpation of the 
wrong ; for that purpose he receives taxes from hiffe- 
bandmen and levies lines on offenders.” (4) 

Position during the period of Chandragupta 
Muarya — Th e Arthashastra of Kautilya, t he chief 
minister of king Chandragupta, throws a flood of 
light on the condition in the country during thi* 
period. According to this authority the proprietary 
right of the peasants over their holdings remained 
an uncontested fact during this period as well. The 
cultivators, however, were Jiable to be ejected and 
their lands confiscated on thbir failing to Cultivate 
their lands or pay land revenue. Sales and purchases 
of lands were also known but among the same 
community, that is, among the agriculturists. 
Service-tenure came into existence during this period* 
but without any right to alienate or mortgage 


# • 1 Baudbayana. 1. 10. 18. 1. 

2 Narad* XVIII, 5. 48. 

3 Vislnu. III. 5. 22. 

4 Miscellaneous Essavs bv Mr. dolebrooke. 
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attached to it. The following reproduction on the 
subject may be read with advantage : 

. “Land prepared for cultivation shall be given to 
tax-payers ( Jcarada ) only for life ( Eka purnshikcmi ). 
Unprepared lands shall not be taken away from those 
who are preparing them for cultivation.” (1) Lands 
may be confiscated from those who do not cultivate 
them ; and given to others ; or they may be culti- 
vated by village labourers ( gmmrtbhrilaka ) and 
traders ( vaidehekn ) lest those “owners” who do 
not properly cultivate them might pay le$s ( to the 
government ). If cultivators pay their taxes easily, 
they may be favourably supplied with grains, cattle 
and money.” (2) Sales were allowed to kinsmen and 
neighbours only. We read : — “Rich persons among 
kinsmen or neighbours shall, in succession, go for 

the r purchas| of land and other holdings 

Accurate description of the exact boundaries of 
fields, buildings of any kind, lakes or tanks shall be 
declared before the elders of the village or of the 
neighbourhood. If, on crying aloud thrice ‘who will 
purchase that at such £nd such price ?’ no opposi- 

(• C 

tion is offered, the purchaser may proceed to pur- 
chase the holding in question ” (3). Such land 

which had no boundary marks or were “ownerless” 
.were to lie distributed by the king to other persons. 
(4) Regarding giving land to servicemen and others 

1 Arthasastra. 11, 47, P 5^ 

< 

2, Ibid. 11, 47, P 53. 

c 

1 3 Jbid. Ill, ISJ, 108PP 213. 

. 4 ^bi<£ 16fr t 
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we read : — “Superintendents, Accountants, Gopasj 
Sthauikas, Veterinary Surgeons ( Anikastha ), Phy- 
sicians, Horse-trainers and Messengers shall also be , 
endowed with lands which they shall have no right 
to alienate by sale or mortgage.” (1) There were tri- 
butary princes who came under subjection by con- 
quest or otherwise. They used to pay tribute to the 
king or lord paramount or used to transfer control 
of territories as ceded districts to the higher ruling 
authority. As a guarantee to pay tribute regularly 
women or other hostages were also kept in the court 
of the {paramount sovereign. (2) The peasant pro- 
prietorship of the land in this period is proved *by 
the fact that the king waR enjoined to perform 
duties of protecting the husbandmen for the revenue 
realised by him. The author says : — “He shall pro- 
tect agriculture from the molestation of oppressive 
fines, free labour and taxes ; herds of cattle, from 
thieves, tigers, poisonous creatures and cattle diseases?' 
(3) “The king shall make provision for pasture 
grounds on uncultivable tracts.” The existence of 
service-tenure and tributary princes and land-lords 
did not interfere with thb proprietary rights of the 
peasantry which survived during this period as 
heretofore. 

Position during the Buddhist period — Land was 
regarded as impartible estate during # the Buddhist 
period. Each family had its share. Sales and pur- 

• 1 irthaaastra. II. 143. P 52. 

2 Ibid^VII. III. 269. P 835.- 

3 Ibid. II. 1. 49. # p54. 
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chases were allowed, but not to outsiders and with- 
out the consent of the villege elders. The position 
» of the peasantry vis-a-vis their rights over the land 
they cultivated, is descrilied by Mr. Rhys Davids in 
the following words : — “The rural economy of India 
at the coming of Buddhism was based chiefly in a 
system of village community of land-owners, or 
what in Europe is known as peasant-proprietorship. 
(1) He says in another place “And each village 
had grazing grounds for the cattle and a consider- 
able stretch of jungle where the villagers had 
cojnmon rights of waste and wood.” (2) Landlordism 
in India during this period had its own place. The 
paramount king or the vassal landlord remained 
only a receiver of land-revenue while the proprie- 
tary rights continued to rest with the cultivators. 
Change in the ruling dynasties did not change 
flie rights of the people. In this connection 

■jye read : — “Thus, in all periods of history Local 
Government in India have gone almost unchanged 
inspite of conquest after conquest. It was always 
l^garded as a legitimate object of the ambition of 
every king to aim ai the position of a Chakm- 
vartin or supreme monarch. If his neighbours 
agreed, so much the better ; but if they resisted 
Ms pretentions, the question was decided by a 
pitched battle. In either case, the Governments 
of the statds involved were usually not affected. 

* The same prince continued Jo rule, and the 

( 

1 £ Cambridge history of India by Dr. Ehys Davids, pp. 1. 108. 
el , » 

„ t Buddhist India, by Dr. Rhys Davids, pp. 44-40. 

». ( O t 
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nature of his rule did not depend on his position 
as suzerain or vassal king. An eloquent testi- 
mony to this fact is also liorne by Megasthenes, 
the celebrated Greek ambassador who after care- 
ful observations came to the conclusion that in 
India the rights of the peasants were universally 
regarded as so sacred that no conqueror could even 
dream of interfering with the tillers of the soil. 
“‘Tillers of the Soil”, said he “even when battle 
is ragiug close by, are in no danger, for, although 
combatants on either side killed each other, they 

did not hurt the cultivators and they did not 

• 

ravage enemies’ land with fire, nor cut down the 
trees” (1). Generally speaking, the condition of the 
ordinary people was not affected or was only 
affected indirectly by the victories or defeats of 
their rulers. The cultivator was never compelled 
to leave his field and take up the arms to fight^ 
for his ruler. The soldiers were recruited entirely 4 
from a different class of people and the peasants 
■were left free and unmolested to continue their 
peaceful avocation of ploughing the soil even* 
during the days of acute political disturbance round 
about them in the country (2). Such a state of 
affairs could not have originated merely from the 
realisation by the rulers of the economic impor* 
tance of cultivators. The reason for this studied* 
and deliberate non-interference adopted by the rulers 
of Hindu India in regard to the cultivators must 

1 History o! India by E. Maraden pp. 125. 126* 

2 Anoint India E. J. Rapson^ pp. 96-97. * 
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be sought in their recognition of the inalienable 
proprietary right enjoyed by the cultivators over 
the field under their possession. The kings could 
never forget the fact that their rights were strictly 
limited to certain portion of the produce of the 
land and not to the land itself, by way of re- 
muneration for the protection they afforded to 
the people. 

• 

Position during the Pauranic period — During 
this period no substantial change occurred in the 
land tenure system and land continued to remain 
sf private property of the cultivator, the king’s rights 
being limited to revenue as heretofore. Kalidas, 
the great poet, says : — “For the benefit of these 
subjects from whom it was realised even as the sun 
sucks up the marshes even only to return a 
thousand-fold.” (1) 

• 

• Land tenure among the Dravidians in the 
South — Yery little information is available of the 
Dravidian land tenure system as the Dravidians 
’were not so advanced in history-writing as their 
Aryan brethren in the Tvorth. But whatever there is 
goes to show that they followed more or less the 
same principles as the Aryans. It seems the 
’Aryap colonists of the South not only gave the 
Dravidians their Aryan Civilisation of spirituality 
but also succeeded in impressing the latter with 
■ the superiority of tjje Hindu system of land tenure 

. qpd in making them adopt it. Among the Candfiqs 

; 4 jl_ ? 

* 1 B^ghuyanfa, 1. 18. 
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land was recognised as a common property and 
each or collection of families exercised the pro- 
prietary right over the land under their possession. (1) 
In the same way the Non-Aryan Todm had the 
proprietary right over all the land within the Plateau 
of Nilagiris. (2). 

Conclusions— fWe have seen in the foregoing 
•pages that from The Vedic period right up to the 
Pauranic period, the system of land tenure in India 
was that of PEASANT-PROPRIETORSHIP, which 
means th^t during the whole of Hindu period the 
cultivator had the alwolute ownership over the land 
he cultivated and held. There were kings, sub-kings 
tributary chiefs and created service and other tenure- 
holders ; but their right was strictly limited to only 
a portion of the produce of the soil as remunera- 
tion for the protection they afforded to the cultivators 
with whom alone rested the proprietary right. In 
this connection we read : — “AJagir in Indian cons- 
titutional history was the only grant similar to a bene- 
fice ; but it was an assignment not of the land, but of. 

the ItEVENUE to which thfc state was entitled (3). 

• • 

This testimony of Mr. Shore proves conclusively 
that the real proprietor of the land was the culti- 
vator who was the hereditary proprietor under all 
Governments and whose rights were aeknowfedged • 
as supreme by every Government. W« have seen 

1 Nayamala Vistara. 358. Hunter.* Orissa.rfl. 203. 

i 

2 Nilgiri district Manual. 329-333. 

« • • 

3 Mr. Sfeofe's Minute on the Rights and Pri vile^s Jagirdars. ^JateS* 

2nd April. 1788. * * * * 
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in an earlier portion that the change in the Govern- 
ment did not affect the position of the cultivator. 
The conqueror had to adapt himself to prevailing 
practice and respect the rights and previleges of 
the conquered. ^ 

The economic effect of peasant-proprietorship—* 

The recognition of the rights of the peasantry and 
the interest taken by the rulers of the day in 
the well-being of the ryot had a marvellous eco- 
nomic effect. The people were well-contented, pros- 
perous, industrious, and happy. Agriculture was 
regarded as a sacred profession and the agriculturist 
scrupulously respected. The Vedas abound with 
eloquent verses eulogizing agriculture and the 
agriculturists, and enjoining strictly on the rulers 
the sacred duty of protecting the agriculturist and 
making him happy. There can be no doubt that 
these solemn injunctions were obeyed by all rulers 
in the Vedic period which resulted necessarily 
in the prosperity of the peasants. 



CHAPTER II. 


MUSLIM PERIOD. 


Agriculture in Muslim eye. — Agriculture was 
regarded by the Muslims, as by the Hindus, as a very 
honourable occupation. This, indeed, was considered to 
be the liest profession and the most sinless form of 
enterprise^ the Prophet of Islam. We read in the 
Holy Koran : “Oh ! Ye who l^elieves, spend what is 
sinless, out of the things you have earned, and 
out of the things I have brought forth for you 
from the earth” 1 . The Muslim ideal of peasant- 
proprietorship and the regard for the cultivator 
entertained by the Muslim King have been well* 
summed up in the following beautiful couplet of. v 
the poet Sadi : “The peasant is the sap-supplying 
root of the living and growing tree, the King. 
O my darling (king), the # tree stands firm because* 
of its roots. Ho not afflict* the peasantry ; for 
thereby you would lay the axe (0 king) to dig 
out your own root” 2 . ^This shows that the pea- 
santry in the Muslim world occupied the highest 
plaoe in society and agriculture was considered to * 
be the best profession of the day.) 

1 Holy Koran, Suratul-Bakar, Buka. 36. • 

2 Bayat phu bekhund, va sultan Darakbi* Darakht aye pesjr 
baslitd *az bekb sakht. Makun tatoani dftle fcjhalke resh. «Wa 
gar mi koni, ‘ mi kani bekhd kheah. 
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Muslim theory of land-tenure system. — The 

Muslim theory of the system of land-tenures 
conforms to a degree with that of the Hindus. 

^To a certain extent the Muslim land-law differ- 
entiates between the Muslim and non-Muslim 
subjects, it being lawful for the Muslim king to 
levy an additional tax on those who do not em- 
brace the True Faith, i. e., Islam. From the 
early times whenever a Muslim king declared a war 
against a non-Muslim population, the Imam called 
upon the ryot to embrace the Muslim faith, as no 
^var was legal without such a declaration. * If the in- 
habitants accepted the Muslim religion, they were 
treated like other Muslim subjects and Ooshr or tithe 
was levied on them. If they did not change their reli- 
gion but became the subjects of the Muslim king, 
they were called upon to pay Ji zyut or ca pitation 
tax and were admitted to the condition of Zimmees. 
In this second case another kind of tax known 
as Khiraj was levied on all productive lands, but 
was realised whether there was any produce or 
not. If, however, the^ people did not either agree 
to embrace the Muslim Faith or become Muslim 
subjects the inhabitants were dispossessed of their 
holdings (< Ghuneemut ) by force, and their holdings 
'were, distributed among the soldiers of the army’. 
India was conquered by the Muslims twice. 
She came under Muslim rule in the eleventh 
century on the invasion .of Mahomed of Ghaznee 

^nd again under the Mughals on the invasion'' of 

■ 

Bqjllie, llnd Tax, X. 
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Babar . in the sixteenth century A. D. It appears 
that India was considered to be a Khimji country 
by Mohammedan writers. 

• 

Ownership of land during Muslim rule in 
India. — (According to Abu Haneefa, the king is 
hot to be regarded as the proprietor of the land 
pf the ryot, but is entitled merely to receive land- 
revenue? In India also the Muslim rulers followed 
this principle. The imposition of the Khiraj does 
not give the king any proprietary right over the 
soil 1 ,/ “ r £he land of the Sowad of Irak is the 
property of its inhabitants. They may alienate it 
by sale, or dispose of it as they please ; for when 
the Imam conquers a country by force of arms, 
if he permit the inhabitants to remain in it, im- 
posing the Khiraj on their lands and the Jizyut 
on their person, the land is the property of the 
inhabitants, and since it is their property, it is 
lawful for them to sell it or dispose of it as they 
choose” 2 . That this state of things continued du- 
ring the Moslim rule in India may be further, 
proved by the reproduction Of certain passages from 
Wilks’ History of Mysore in which have been 
quoted numerous passages from leading Muslim 
authors which have a tearing on the subject. Irt 
the book Khazanatul Eetoayah it is written, 
“ Tributary land is held in full property by its 
owner ; and so is tithed ( or decimated ) land : a 
saje, a gift, or a charitable cfevise ef it is lawful, 

1 -7— i * — 

1 O&llwrify quoted in Baillee on sale, p. f&3. 

2 Galloway quote*? in Baillee 6n sale, p. 135. 
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and it will lie inherited like other property. Thus 
in the book Mohodeyah, in a passage quoted from 
Almohit ( a work of the lawyer Mohomed ), lands 
are held in full property by them, they shall 
inherit those lands, and shall pay the tribute 
out of them ; and in the book Alkhannjah it is 
written, ' The sovereign has a right of property 
only in the tribute or rent;’ so in the book 
Modena Sharhi Baaz it is written, “A town and 
the district annexed to it shall not lie sold by the 
sovereign, if it pays tribute or rent to the Crown, 
/ior shall it lie given or inherited, noi shall it 
belong to the royal domains; for inheritance is 
annexed to property and he who has the tribute 
from the land has no property in the land : hence 
it is known that (the king has no right to grant 
the land which pays tnbute, but that he may 
„ gmnt the tnbute arising from it”j 

.The above quotations establish the fact that 
according to Muslim law the cultivator was the 
, real proprietor of the land. The Muslims in India 
never achieved a complete victory over the whole 
country and even the Khiraj in its true sense 
was never levied on the cultivators. They scrupu- 
lously followed the established practice and ac- 
knowledged the cultivator’s proprietary right to the 
land. < 

(Records of actual cases of the Mughal Emperors 
paying for the land purchased for their own •use 
v feq further to strengthen our contention *about the 
.proprietary right of thd peasant.)' (We learn from 
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Field’s Landholding 1 that “Aurangzeb purchased 
the j parganas of Lundi, Palan etc. in the vicinity 
of Delhi. Akbar purchased lands for the forts of 
Akbarabad and Illahbad; Shahjahan for the fort 
of Shah-Jahanabad ; and Alamgir for the fort of 
Aurangabad and for mosques.” This proves that 

land was the private property of the cultivator who 
tilled and possessed it.) 


The rights of the land-lords and vassals during 
the Muslim Period.- \The Ja girders or land-lords 
had no proprietary right to the soil whether acquired 
as a grant from the king by way of remuneration 
for service rendered or held by them as any other 
kind of tenure or held as estate as tributary chief, but 
were entitled to the receipt of the revenue in the name 


of the King under the authority delegated to them 
through an assignment for the specific purpose^. 
This assignment lasted for a fixed period and holding^ 
as Jagirs of these grantees remained in force as 
long as the assignees continued to hold the position 
that originally entitled them to the assignment.^ It 
is certain that during the* ]\fughal rule ip India, 
‘there were no hereditary dignities in the Mughal 
empire’ 2 . The horeditary rulers who acccepted 
the supremacy of the Mughal kings were generally 
brought ip alliance as military vassals and they* 
wore granted certain Jagirs, out of * the income 


accruing from which thpy were to maintain theife 

army. The Manmbdars, as these vas'sals were called, 

-V** 

1 FieM’s* Landholding, p. 741, Footnote (lj. ^ • t 

2 Ibid, P. 742. * * • * 
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enjoyed merely the right to realise the land-tax and 
the proprietary right to the soil never devolved on 
them. These allotments increased or diminished in 
size according to the importance or the influence 
of the person. The hereditary Jagir, Wattan , 
of the Mansabdar , however, was regarded as a 
permanent Jagir. Thus the loattan or permanent 
principality of the rulers of Jaipur State 
was very small, but they held very considerable 
assignments because of the important positions held 
by the rulers of this State successively from the 
time of Raja Biharimal to Maharaja S\wai Jai- 
singh II. Mr Wills descries the position in the 
following words : — “Indeed, from the time of Akbar 
to the death of Aurangzeb, the outstanding local 
territorial feature— a consequence, of course, of close 
Mughal control — was the small size of the patrimony 
^or Wattan of Amljer, This is plainly to be 
.inferred, from the details in the Ain-i-Akbari , in which 
the cultivated area of Aml)er is shown as 1,135,000 
bighas only, or aljout 1,100 square miles (taking 
the bighas as five-eighths of an acre), so that the 
total area of the Mahal , including both cultivated 
and uncultivated area, was probably no more than 
from 2,000 to 3,000 square miles, as compared with 
an ar,ea of 1(5,692 square miles, included in the 
Jaipur State at the present time. 

* * * * * 

. “The rest of the territory now included in 
Jaipur was, at this time, mostly held in Jagir or 
•assignment. Sfoch Jagirs' or assignment^, were, 
id ‘the seventeenth century, characteristic of the 
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Mughal administration of the land. Instead of 
paying cash to its employees, ‘the State provided 
for future pecuniary claims by assigning to the 
claimant the King's share of the produce 
of a specified area, the assignment carrying 
with it the grant of executive authority suffi- 
cient, at any rate, to enable the assignee to assess 
.and collect the amount due. This institution 
is the most promiuent feature of the Muslim 
agrarian system The area might be an entire 
province or a single village ; the claim to lie sa- 
tisfied might represent the cost of maintaining 
troops or salaries for military service, and in normal 
times the bulk of the State’s claim was assigned in 
this way’ 1 . The peculiarities in the system which is 
important for our purpose is that, though an emplo- 
yee’s sanctioned salary might remain unchanged* it 
was improbable that he would retain the same area' 
as Jagir, in lieu of that salary, for any length of* 
time. When he was transferred from one post to 
another his Jagir would be changed; and, even, 
without such a transfer, jthe assignment would 
frequently be shifted. Assigflees in any particular 
area were rearranged every two or three years, per- 
haps oftener. The effect of this system of short, 
shifting assignment upon the position of thS Ka- 
chawah chiefs of Amber can easily bq understood. 
Their family had, ever since the time of Raja Bi- 
harimal, been holding hfgh position .under the Mu- 
ghal Emperors, for which, like esrery one els$„; 

1 — ! 

1. Moreland, pp. 0-^0. 
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they were remunerated by assignment but their 
Jagir had no permanence, except in that portion 
which formed their patrimony or Wat tan. Bor 

example, in 1060 A. H. (1650 A. D.) Mirza 
Raja Jaisingh held Jagir worth 820 lakhs of Dams 
in the following parganas: — Amber, Chatsu, Phagi 
Mauzabad, Jhag, Bahrana, Pachwars, Khori, Deoli, 
Sanchari, Bharkol, Jalalpur, Umran, Sakras, Bawal 
and Jatkaleva. In 1000 A. II. (1600 A. D.) his 
descendant, Raja Bishansingh, held possession only 
of Amlier, Baswa, Phagi, Niwal and Sosner. 
Phis shows that Jagirdara , i.e., holders ’"of tenure 
from the Crowj) in any form, were entitled only 
to recover the land-revenue on the strength 
of the Sannd or letter of authority granted by the 
Crown, but had no right to the land over Avhich 
they held their sway. 

i 

c Further light on Muslim agrarian policy. — 

Shef-Shah was the first Muslim ruler who took 
measures for reforming the land system of the 
'country. The following account of the reforms 
carried <out by Sher-Sbah may be found interesting : 
(^Sher-Shah ordered an accurate survey of all land 
in the Empire. The land was measured at harvest 
time t and the State demand was fixed at one-fourth 
of the expected produce. It was payable in cash 
or kind. The revenue was realised by the muqadams 
«who were given a .share. of the produce, but the 

,i 5^ A repart on the Land-ten nre *vn 1 special powers of certain 
• . iThikancdarsf ot {he Jaipur State, by Mr. C. U, ‘"W.lls, C. I. E. 

, . , I.V. S.$ Ret l, ) pp, 8, 0. Icf. * 
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ryots were sometimes allowed to pay to the treasury 
direct. Sher-Shah took very great care to pro- 
tect the interests of the cultivators. The Revenue 
officers were asked to be lenient at the time of 
assessment but they were to show no mercy at the 
time of collection. When, however, there was drou- 
ght or any other unforeseen calamity, advances were 
made to the cultivators to relieve their distress^) 


(“Sher-Shah treated his soldiers with kindness 
and supplied those who were poor with arms and 
horses. But his discipline was very severe. They 
were, duriftg their marches, particularly enjoined 
not to do any injury to the crops of the cultiva- 
tors. If the crops of any cultivator were destroyed 
he was recompensed by the State for his loss and 
the wrong-doers were severely punished. When the 
king accompanied the army he used to look ,to 
the right and left and if he saw' any man in-* 
juring the crops he cut off his ears with his own • 
hands, and hanging the corn round his neck, or- 
dered him to be paraded in the camp. Even when 

9 

the crops were damaged owning to the narrowness 
of the road he sent his officers to estimate the 
value of the crop so damaged and gave compensa- 
tion in money.” 1 j 

/ Baja Todarmal, the Revenue and Finance Minis- 
ter of Akbar the Great, carried out extensive re- 
forms in the system of land r^venue.j We read in 
tfye» Ain-i-Akbari : “His Majesty devised a remedy 

^ • 

1 History of Medieval India by Mj Ishwariprasad. 
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for these evils and in the discernment of world- 
adoring mind fixed a settlement for ten years ; the 
people were thus made contented and their grati- 
tude was abundantly manifested. Prom the loginning 
of the 15th year of the Divine Era ( 1570 — 7l A. D. ) 
to the 24th ( 1579—80 A. D. ) an aggregate of 
the rates of collection was formed and a tenth of 
the total was fixed as the annual assessment ; hut 
from the 20th ( 1575 -70) to the 24th year the v 
collections were accurately determined and the five 
former ones accepted on the authority of persons 
of probity.” 1 

The Government of Akbar issued comprehensive 
instructions to the Amilguzar ( Collector of the 
lloyal Revenues ) and a graphic account of this is 
found in the Ain-i-Akban. This throws light of 
very valuable nature on the methods of Akbar 
and gives an idea of the care the Govern- 
ment took for the interest of the ryot. No 
apolpgy is needed to reproduce it here : “Let him not 
be covetous of receiving money only, but likewise 
.take grain. The manner of receiving grain is after 
four ways. First,- -kmiJcvt ; Second — bnttai ; which 
is also “called bhaoli * Third- khef -bnttai ; Fourth — 
lang-bultai. Whenever it will not l>e oppressive 
to the subject, let the value of the grain be taken 
„ in ready money at the market price. If an hus- 
bandman sq\vs his land with the best kinds of grain 
let there be remitted the first year a fourth 
v part of the r^,te fo* pulej land. If upon making 
v the mea surement, the kinds, of grain appear to *be 

. * Aio-i-Akbari pp*. 15 and 88. • 

« , • • 
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better, although the quantity of land be less than 
was agreed for, the Amil shall not express any 
displeasure ; and in every instance he must endea- 
vour to act to the satisfaction of the husband- 
man Whenever there? is a plentiful har- 

vest, let him collect the full amount of revenue 
and not leave any lialances to l>e realized from 
future crops. If any one does not cultivate 
Kheraji land, but keeps it for pasturage, let there 
lie taken yearly, for a buffalo, six dams, and for 
an ox, three dams ; but calves shall l)e permitted 
to graze without paying any duty. For every plough 
there shall l)e allowed four oxen, two cows and 
one buffalo, from whom likewise no duty shall 
be taken for pasturage.” 1 

(This shows that the Muslim Government adapt- 
ed itself to the old established law of the Hindus 
in the matter of land system. Kheraj was of two 
kinds, viz., (1) mukasimah , payable out of • the 
actual produce only, and (2) wuzifa, payable 
whether there was any produce or not. We hava 
seen that Akbar who was thd greatest Muslim ruler, 
did not charge on the basis of the second principle 
applicable to conquered lands but adopted the old 
Hindu system of charging the tax only when there 
was a crop ; otherwise, only grazing tax was charged. 
This shows that the edict of Manu reading “Where 
there is ownership of the conquered in houses, lands* 
money or the like, therein only artses the owner- 
ship o{ the conqueror; * but where* th e conquered. 

1. Ain-i-Akbari. tfol., l, p. 347. See also Field’s Ifradb01d*&£. ( 
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has a right to taking taxes (only), the conqueror 

has even the same, and no ownership”, ' was 

adopted by the Muslim Government. 

« 

Situation after the death of Akbar. -^The system 
of direct assessment introduced by Akbar under 
the advice of his able Minister, Raja Todarmal, 
though continuing to operate till the British took 
possession of India, 2 was soon superseded by 
other forms of realisation of land-revenue^ from 
the husbandmen after the death of Akbar. (JThe sys- 
tem of assignment, as we have seen iq the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, was a characteristic form of pay- 
ment for the services of the employees of the Mughal 
Government, and this system created tenure-holders 
of dozens of kinds; but in course of time, these 
assignments liecame unremunerative and either 
through the weakening of the powers of the 
Central Government or iti order to get an assured 
income from this source of revenue of the State, 
the various districts or paryanas were leased 
or farmed out to middlemen after the middle of 
the seventeenth century “Assignments, taken as 
a whole, had become unremunerative and naturally 

unpopular Assignees ( Jagirdcm ) had lost 

,the leading position they occupied in the middle 
of the 17th century. Meanwhile, other classes of 
intermediaries had increased in importance. The 
^ decay of the central administration had necessarily 

strengthened the Chiefs i'armers also (i.e., 

tI- — ^ ' - 5 — 

i. V.ya, May ( 34., ‘ (Mandik’s Edition) 

, J3. Sir. Score’s t Minute of 2nd April, 1788. 1 
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Ijardai'8 or contractors of revenue) had similar oppor- 
tunities which were increased by prolongation of the 

terms for which farms ( Ijaras ) were given The 

tradition of short-term farms and frequent changes 
had, by now, given way. Parms were commonly reta- 
ined for life and might, in favourable conditions, be 
renewed to the heir, so that in English eyes they 
seemed to be hereditary tenures ; at any rate, 
‘it is reasonable to say that such farmers were 
on the way to becoming chiefs or, possibly, 
even kings, on the assumption of the continuance 
of the period of anarchy. On the other hand, 
the chiefs who, though they may have had cen- 
turies of history behind them, had all along been 
in the position of farmers in the stirctly fiscal 
sense, were now as eager as the new men to 
extend their dependencies, and we find cases „ 
where titular Jiajas had taken large farms in* 
addition to their traditional areas.” 'J . 

Result of the system of farming. H^The econo- 
mic result of farming was injurious not only, 
to the ryot, but also to the Government. These 
land-revenue contractors (farmers or Jjai'dars) who 
had no hereditary connections with the peasant- 
proprietors and naturally no attachment or sym-* 
pathy for them, were rapaciously exacting in their • 
demand for the land-revenue because:* 

^(1) Their contract was ^obtained from the* 

, Crown for a limited period:* 

—* * • %~r. 

1. The Agtarian System of Moslem India by Mr. 'VJ. H. Morel*n<J , 
I.’C. S. (Retd). * N • *•*... 
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(2) V They had to pay a fixed amount to the 

Government of the day which was high 
in itself because of competition between 
these Ijat'dars as a result of bidding for 
the same division or porgana\ and 

(3) they wanted to make a substantial gain 
on their venture.^ 

^It was during this period that the ryot began 
to be oppressed in a most ruthless manner and 
illegal^ hwabs or cesses began to lie invented 
apd imposed.^ In this connection Justice Field 
says : “The source of real oppression are the secret 
Abwabs, or unavowed taxes, which the great farmer 
or Zamindar imposes at will on the ryots, and of 
which we have such cruel examples in the inves- 
tigation at Rangpur.” 1 (The effect of the levy of 
^Abtmbs was most harmful to the ryot of the 
country. Justice Field says: “It is clear, however, 
that* the farmer or Zamindar, in order to pay the 
full percentage of increase to Government, must 
‘take something more from the cultivators in order 
to covpr the expenses c of collection. £ The element 
of uncertainty thus introduced was abused for the 
purpose of exaction ; and the ryots had to pay 
-directly the increase which the Government required, 
and indirectly all that the farmer or Zamindar 
exacted urifler cover of the Government demand) 

, Where the proportion or percentage was not defined, 
the levy of the impost was act the discretion of 
'the Zamindars r or farmers *J and in many oases, 

— __ 1 i 

1 / < • 

' 1. Fiefd’s Landholding, pp. 447-48. 
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though intended to have a merely partial operation, 
was extended to situations in which Government 

had no intention of claiming it during 

the decay of the Mughal Power, when the Govern- 
ors of Provinces and Districts were practically 
independent, and thus able to practise oppression 
and extortion on their own account, and without 
restraint or check, the only limit to exaction 
was the ability of the cultivators to give what 
was demanded of them’’. 1 

We further read: “The Nazims exacted what 
they could from the Zamindars and greait 
farmers of the revenue whom they left at 
liberty to plunder all l>elow, reserving to themsel- 
ves the prerogative of plundering them in their 
turn, when they were supposed to have enriched 
themselves with the spoils of the country’’. 2 
“The truth cannot lie doubted that the poor and 
industrious tenant is taxed by his Zamindar for 
every extravagance that avarice, ambition, pride, 
vanity or intemperance may lead him into, over 
and above what is generally deemed the esta- 
blished rent of his lands. If* he is to lx# mar- 
ried or a child is born to or honours conferred 
on him, or when he indulges in luxury or even 
when Nazaranas or fines are exacted from* him 
for his own misconduct, the ryot # must find 
the money for him. And what heightens the 

1., Field’s Landholding, pp. 447-48. 

*2. Letter o| the President ahd Council of jTort William datdd' 
the*3rd Nov. 1772. 
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distressful scene, the more opulent, who can 
better obtain redress for imposition, escape, while 
the weaker are obliged to submit. 1 

A partial list of the illegal Abioabs or cesses 
most of which are current even up to this day 
under the zamindari tracts of the country, is 
given in Appendix A to show the unauthorised 
and illegal exaction by the Zamindar from the 
ryot which* came to be the practice in India in 
the train of the farming system introduced after 
the weakening of the Mughal power. This system 
was, therefore, responsible for the worst type of 
oppression ever known in the history of India. 
On account of such illegal and oppressive exac- 
tion the ryot became abject and poor and in 
time to come was reduced to the position of 
starvation which condition operates up to this day. 

Rights of the farmers. — The Jagirdars or farm- 
ers Excluding, of course, the hereditary chiefs, were 
brought into existence during the Mughal period. 

; They were the land-revenue contractors and were 

¥ 

pever proprietors of the soil over which they exercised 
heir control merely for realising the land-revenue. 
It must be carefully borne in mind that what was 
Assigned in all these cases was not the land itself, \ but 
be right to collect the Government revenue) 
Misunderstanding of this point has led some to 
suppose that these grantees were originally landed 

. Instructions to- British supervisors by the President and 

! Select Oorr t mittee. datel the 17th August 1769. 
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proprietors. Many of the persons to whom these 
assignments were made, more especially the ministers, 
the great officers of the household and personal 
attendants of the prince, did not or could not leave 
the person of Sovereign to reside upon their grants 
and themselves engage in the business of collecting 
the revenue; and so it became usual to make over this 
business to some one, who undertook to perform it for 
“a commission on the collections. More commonly the 
arrangement was one known as Jfmlajiri , or 
farming under which the farmer agreed to pay a 
certain sum, all that he could exact from the culti- 
vator over and above this sum being his own 
profit upon the transaction. That portion of the 
royal domain which was not the subject of 
assignment came to be farmed in the same 
way: and, as the stock of precious metals in- 
creased and money came more regularly into use, this 
system of farming the public revenue became very 
usual, the farmer collecting in kind and making 
the conversion into specie for transmission to the 
Government treasury, — an additional source of 

profit. Successful farmers, jtvho could contrive 
to make themselves useful to the Government, 
were seldom disturbed in their charges; and, as 
was the propensity with all things in India, * their 
position became in many instances hereditary: and 
here was another source of a class standing between 
the Sovereign and the cultivators* ' The mere fact that 
tip Ijara or farm of the father was # held by the son 

— » 

1. Field’s Landholding, pp. 438-139 
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did not, however, give the Jagirdar or the farmer, the 
proprietary right over the land over which he was 
originally given the right of collection of Government 
revenue. It is far from the truth that these Ijardars 
or Jgirdars were ever acknowledged as proprietors of 
the Thikanas or Mahals under their charge. These 
Ijardars (farmers) were generally granted a Sanad 
by the Crown for a specific period for which the 
contract was to run and in any case the succession of ' 
the son was never acknowledged till the Government 
acknowledged the son to be the possessor of the 
particular Jagir either on the same terms as with his 
father or on certain modified conditions. The Para- 
mount Power granted a fresh Sanad to the heir of the 
deceased and charged a certain amount from the new 
farmer. On the demise of the fief-holder or Jagirdar 
or farmer, the lands immediately reverted to the 
Crown Khalsa and the procedure was something 

,like the following : 

< 

“On the demise of a chief, the prince imme- 
diately sends a party, termed the Zubti (seques- 
trator), consisting of a civil officer and a few soldiers, 
who take possession of the estate in the prince’s name. 
The heir sends his prayer to court to lie installed in 

the property, offering the proper relief. This paid, the 
© 

chief is invited to repair to the presence, when he 
performs ho ( mage, and makes protestations of service 
and fealty. He revives a Fresh Grant , and the 
Inauguration terminates by the prince girding him 
mth a sword in , the old form of chivalry. 1 During 

V 1 

1 K TWd’s Jlajfathan, pp. 161-62. 
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the rule of the Mughals this practice was observed by 
the Chiefs of bigger States like Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bundi 
and Bikaner who obtained their privileges from the 
Mughal Kings while smaller Jagii'dars and farmers 
obtained the same from the subordinate chiefs and 
the officers of the Crown. This practice is still in 
force in almost all the Indian States of llajputana 
and the ceremony called Mat mi or Khamg-bandhai 
is a sign of the recognition of the heir to his 
father’s estate. This goes to prove that the Jagirs 
whether granted in assignment or by way of farms, 
were automatically resumed after the death o# 
the holder and were renewed to the heir or with- 
held at the pleasure of the higher power. It 
means that the Jagitxlar whether holding a Jagir 
in lieu of some service or as a reward or for 
his military expenses or by way of remuneration fpr 
civil service or as a farmer, was not a proprietor 
of the land he held and was never acknowledged 
as such during the Muslim period. He was mere- 
ly a land-revenue contractor and Ijardar and 
nothing more. , 

Peasant proprietorship an accepted fact.-£-The 
legal rights of the peasantry inspite of all these 
multiplications, changes, additions and alterations 
were never affected during the Muslim period and 
they remained, as heretofore, the real •proprietors 
of the land they tilled and possessed;) Kings like 
Shei^Shah and Akbar accepted the rights of the 
peasantry £s we have ‘shown in !the precediiyf 
paragraphs and these noble kings tqpk ipeasfir^s 
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to ameliorate the condition of these real proprietors 
of the land. Even after these kings the cultivator 
remained the owner of the land, though he was 
‘oppressed due to his weakness and the weakness of 
the central Government and the greed and unscrupu- 
lousness of the officers and Jagirdars. 

Ruinous effect of the farming system. — The 

condition of the ryot remained good as long as 
the king or the ruler acknowledged his rights, 
treated him well and took care and steps for his 
well-being. But no sooner the farming system was 
Introduced as a result of assignments and** crown land 
farming than the ryot began to lie exploited and 
his economic condition began to worsen. The con- 
tinuous oppression for centuries brought him down 
to the condition of starvation. The condition 
of the ryot was simply deplorable when the 
British took possession of India. This was due to 
the neglect of their rights and unlawful usurpa- 
tion of the proprietary rights of the peasantry by 
the middlemen (Tj<t reform or Jagirdars who were 
originally the land-revenue contractors) who became 
or tried to become'’ independent taking advantage 
of the anarchy that followed the decay of the 
Mughal Power in India. 

How petty officers and farmers became Jagir- 
dai's is mlide clear from the following passage in 
Field's Landholding : “He (Murshid Kulikhan) 
divided the Subah (Bengal)" into thirteen Chaklas, 
6ver each of 'which he placed a collector. Many 
of dhese ^'collectors subsequently developed into 
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Zamindars. The former Zamindars were put by in 
close confinement in which, many of them were 
detained during the whole of his tenure of office, 
while his Bengali Avails collected the revenue. 
His exclusive employment of Hindus to some 
extent accounts for the fact that, when we ob- 
tained the Diwani we found all the Zamindars 
to be Hindus, though the Government was Moham- 
medan”. These men .in power, the Zamindars, 
played their own game during this period of 
anarchy ; the peasants were exploited and their 
rights trampled upon by them with the inevitable 
result of the economic impoverishment of the 
ryots. 



CHAPTER III. 

MUSLIM PERIOD ( Continued .) 
CONDITION IN HINDU STATES. 


The position in the Deccan. — It has l>een shown* 
in the first chapter that the proprietary right of 
the peasants over the land was an uncontested 
fact during the Hindu period. We have also shown 
tfi’at the land system remained substantially the 
same during the Mohamedan period as well and 
that the peasant under the Muslim Government conti- 
nued to be the proprietor of the soil he tilled. But the 
question may be asked: what was the position in 
those territories which could not lie conquered by 
‘the Muslim rulers and over which independent 
Hindu princes continued to rule as also in those 
States which acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Badmha of Delhi but retained internal autonomy 
of administration ? Investigation shows that no 
change “Occurred in t'ne land system of these terri- 
tories also and that the old Hindu system of 
peasant proprietorship continued to prevail in these 
tracts in the same way as in the rest of India 
under the direct rule of the Muslim monarchs. 
In the fourteenth century Deccan land-revenue 
continued to he assessed in terms of a fraction of 
total produce as in the > old* days. We read in 
^ th History urf India by j E. Marsden that' in the 
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South “the land-tax was one-sixth of the produce 
of the land, and for water supplied by the State 
a water cess was charged to the ryot.” ' “It has 
been calculated that Hurihar got only ten per cent 
of the produce.” 2 This state of affair remained in 
the Canara district till 1763 when it was subdued 
by Hyderali. 3 

The position in the independent kingdom of 
Mewar. — The ryot (cultivator) was the proprietor 
of the soil in Mewar. He compared his right therein 
to the Akhye dhooba * which no vicissitudes can des # 
troy. He called the land his Bapota, the most empha- 
tic, the most ancient, the most cherished and the most 
significant phrase his language commands for Patri- 
monial inheritance. He had Nature and Manu in sup- 
port of his claim; he could quote the text, binding 
alike on the prince and the peasant, that “culti- 
vated land is the property of him who cut away 
the wood or who cleared and tilled it.” 4 This is 
an ordinance which is binding on the whole Hindu 
race, and which no war, o& conquest, could over- 
turn. It is in accordance with this principle that 
the ancient adage, not of Mewar only but of all 

1. History of India by E. Marsden, P. 298. 

2. See II fifth report, P. 470. 

3. Ibid. 

* The dhooba grass flourishes in all seasons, and most in the 
intense heat; it is not only* aware ^>r ‘imnjortal, 1 but Akhye, 
•‘net to be eradicated 1 . Tlys name has been given to it pro^ 
bably because its roots stick very fast to the ground. i 

4. Maiiu, IX, 44. * 
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Rajputana, runs that Bhog ra dhatmi raj ho: 
bhom ra dhanni ma cho: ‘ the Government is the 
owner of the rent (it is miscalled ‘rent'; it is, in 
fact, a land-tax levied for the protection given 
to the ryot by the king), but I am the master 
of the land.’ It is significant that according to 
the injunctions of Mann, the conqueror is comman- 
ded to respect the deities adored by the conquered, 
also their virtuous priests and to establish the laws 
of the conquered nation as decl a ted in their books. 

But to return to the freehold ryot „ of Mewar 

'ri 

whose Bapota is the Wntlan or the Mecras of 
the peninsula. These words are of foreign origin 
introduced by the Mohamedan conquerors ; the first 
(Persian) is of more general use in Candeish, the 
other (Arabic) in the Carnatic. Thus the great 
Persian poet, Sadi, examplifies its application : “If 
you desire to succeed to your father’s inheritance 
(. Mceras ), first obtain his wisdom”. 

. The Emperors of Delhi, in the zenith of their 
power, bestowed the epithet ‘Zamindar’ upon the 
Hindu ''tributary kings not out of any particular 
motive but simply in course of the application of 
their own vocabulary to the age-old Hindu ex- 
pression, Bhomiaraj. This name in itself affords 
additional evidence in support of the proprietary 
right resting with the cultivator (ryot). It shows 
that he alone' can confer the freehold land which 
.gives the title K of Bhomict and of which both past 
history qnd* present usage will furnish lis with 
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examples. According to Tod tenure of land obtained 
from the cultivator was regarded as more valid 
than a grant from the sovereign. It will be seen 
that this practice provides a conclusive proof of 
the proprietary right being vested in the ryot. 
What, asks Tod, should induce a chieftain, when 
induced into a perpetual fief, to establish through 
the ryot a right to a few acres in bhom but 
the knowledge that although the vicissitudes of 
fortune or of favour may deprive him of his aggre- 
gate signiorial rights, his claims, derived from 
the spontaneous favours of the commune, can 
never be set aside ; and that when he ceases to be 
the lord he becomes a member of the common- 
wealth merging his title of Thakar or ‘Signior’, into 
the more humble one of Bhomia ? 

In the great register of patents ( palta bah yd) of 
Mewar we find references to the types of Bhom held 
by the greater vassals on particular crown lands ;*whe- 
ther this originated from inability of ceding entire 
townships to complete the estate to the rank of the 
incumbent or whether it *was merely in confirma- 
tion of the grant of the commune, could not be 
ascertained. The benefit which the Bhomia derived 
from this Bhom was two-fold. Firstly, he gained 
certain pecuniary advantages and secondly, the* 
title Bhom-rekwali which means land (in return 
for) preservation of the rights and privileges oj 
ttye ryots. Strange to say, the CroVn itself holds 
Bhom-rekwali on its own fiscal dfcmsenes, consists 
ing -of small ‘portions .in each yifia^e, to ^the # 
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amount of ten thousand rupees in a district of 
thirty or forty townships. 

' Tod goes on to say that in those' districts 
which afforded protection from innovation the pro- 
prietary right of the ryot was found in full force ; 
of this the populous and extensive district of Jehaj- 
pur, consisting of one hundred and six townships, 
afforded a good specimen. There were but two * 
pieces of land throughout the whole of this tract 
which were tho property of the Crown and these 
were obtained by force during the occupancy of 
Zalimsingh of Kotah. The injustice of this acqui- 
sition must have pricked the conscience of the 
liana’s civil governor and he was on the point of 
repairing the wrong by sale and reversion when 
the court interfered to maintain proprietary right 
of Ihe Crown to the tanks of Lohario and Etounda, 
and the lands which they irrigated as the JBhom 
of the Rana. This will serve as an illustration of 
how Bhom might have been acquired and the 
annals of Kotah will exhibit, unhappily for the 
ryots of that country, the almost total annihilation 

1 c 

of their rights by the same summary process which 
originally attached Lohario to the fisc. 

The power of alienation being thus proved, Tod 
concludes, ij; will be superfluous to insist further 
on the proprietary right of the cultivator over 
'the soil. v <• 

, c , 

course o} his elaboration of this point Tod 
, goes *on t to 11 say that besides the Tight to alienate 
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as demonstrated, all the overt symbols which mark 
proprietary right in other countries, were to be 
found to exist in Mewar. The ryot there could 
transfer his entire holding or temporarily paH 
with it by mortgaging it to others. Numerous 
instances of such mortgage having been effected 
are available in records. The fertile lands of 
Horlah, along the banks of the Khary, were almost 
all mortgaged and the registers of these transac- 
tions form two considerable volumes in which great 
variety of deeds may be discovered: one extended 
for one hundred and one years when redemption 
was to follow, without regard to interest on the 
one hand and the benefits of the land on the 
other, but merely by the repayment of the sum 
borrrowed. To maintain the interest during abeyance, 
it was generally stipulated in such cases that a 
certain portion of the harvest should be reserve^ 
for the mortgagee — a fourth, a fifth, or Googri,— 
a share so small as to be valued only as a hiark 
of recognition for the proprietary right. The mort- 
gagees were chiefly of the commercial classes of 
the large frontier towns; in, many cases ..the pro- 
prietor continued to cultivate for another the lands 
his ancestor had mortgaged four or five genera- 
tions ago, without considering his frights, 
to have at all been impaired in, any way. 
No length of time or absence could affect the 
claim to the Bapota , and, according to Manu, the 
right of ^absentees was* regarded as sacred. Ind$d,* 
so sacred was * considered this rigjht* f£at -h&mu • 
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ordained it in clear language that “unless there 
be an especial agreement between the owner of 
the land and the owner of the seed, the fruits 
belong clearly to the owner.” Manu further says 
that even “if seed conveyed by water or by wind 
should germinate, the plant belongs to the owner 
the mere sower takes not the fruit ”. 1 Tod also 
says that even crime and the extreme sentence of 
the law on a charge even of treason . will not alter 
succession to property, either to the military or 
cultivating vassal. We speak of the military vassals — 
|he cultivator cannot aspire to so digni&ed a crime 
as treason ”. 2 It is clear from the above that in 
a Hindu kingdom which did not come under the 
sovereignty of the Muslim Kings of Delhi the 
system of farming was unknown and the old 
practice of peasant proprietorship continued to hold 
good with the result that there never occurred any 

agrarian trouble in Udaipur State for centuries. 

« 

The land-tax in Udaipur was assessed at one- 
<• third to two-fifths but in no case more than one- 

half of the net product. The increased assessment 

• * 

of land revenue at the high level of one-half was 
seldom resorted to and if the Law of Manu was 
thus violated it was done as a temporary device 
to defray the expenses of war in which Mewar 
had continuously to lie engaged for centuries. The 
'Khur-lakur o,r the war-tax, however, was willingly 

' 1. Manu, 52-54 on the Servile classes. 
i. Tod’s w R»(jasthftu, 511-517. « 
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paid by the loyal husbandmen of Mewar out of 
spontaneous patriotic feeling. 

Economic condition of the ryot of Mewar.— 

The economic condition of the ryot of Mewar re- 
mained exceedingly good till the time of Maharana 
Udaisingh, but the successive raids of Akbar and 
his successors during the time of Maharana Pra- 
•tapsingh and his successors as also the ravages 
of Mahrattas and Pindaris reduced the prosperous 
country of Mewar to a homeless desert. The present 
prosperity, of the peasants of Mewar, however, 
owes its origin to the good offices of the Britisfi 
Government. 

The position in the State of Bundi. — As in 

Mewar, so also in Bundi State, the old Ilindu 
system of peasant proprietorship was upheld by the 
Maharajas. Tod says that throughout the Bundi 1 
territory where no regent ever took it into, his* 
head to make innovation in the established laws 
of inheritance, by far the greater part of the land, 
was the absolute property »of the cultivating ryot 
who could sell or mortgage it as he ' chose. 
Indeed, in Bundi so clearly did the law recog- 
nise this right of the ryot that when through, 
pecuniary wants or otherwise he could not 'culti- 
vate his land he could let it out to others and law- 
fully receive from the lessee products to the extent 

of four annas “per bigha'ol irrigated* land and two 

• • 

annas for (forma i. e. land that depends on the whiles* , 
of thfe weather-god. Even if he happened to be*an ^ 
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exile from his country for whatever reason, he 
could assign his share to trustees who were bound 
by law and custom to reserve on his account two 
seers for every maund of produce which was 
emphatically termed haq bapota ka bhom, the dues 
of the patrimonial soil. ’ No more convincing evi- 
dence of the inviolability of the right of the tenant 
can, perhaps, be cited. 

The position in Kotah State. — In this Hindu 
estate as well the peasant was regarded as the 
^proprietor of the soil till the assumption of power 
as regent of Kotah by the crafty Zhala Zalim- 
singh. This tyrant who was otherwise a very 
capable administrator and politician of the day, 
changed the whole system of rural economy of the 
Kotah State. He introduced the system of farm- 
ing which, though beneficial to the State treasury, 
crippled the ryot under heavy extortions from the 
farmers. The regent changed the old system and 
appointed pat els who were the most vicious persons 
ever known. It has been said about them that 

t 

“the Council of Venice was not more arbitrary 
than the Patel Boat'd of Kotah; even the Ministers 
saw the sword suspended over their heads while 
they were hated as much as feared by all but 
the individual who recognised their utility.” 

The regent (Zalimsingh) soon discovered that 

V K 

the procedure adopted by him was wrong and that 
'It led to the 1 , greatest oppression of the ryot. He 

— » (r — — — '■ 

1. Tod% Rajasthan, P. I403f, loot note. 
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accordingly confiscated the loot money of nearly 
all the patels , abolished the pateli system and 
gradually returned to the ancient system of Haraoti. 
This ancient system is called buttai or payment 
of the land revenue in kind to the king. The 
regent illegally confiscated the lands of the ryot 
to which he had no title. “The fields which had 
descended from father to son through the lapse 
of ages, the inalienable right of the peasant, were 
seized, inspite of law, custom or tradition, on every 
defalcation; and it is even affirmed that he sought 
pretexts to obtain such lands as from their contiguity 
or fertility he coveted and that hundreds were 
thus deprived of their inheritance. In vain we look 
for the peaceful hamlets which once studded llaraoli : 
we descern instead the one, or farm-house of 
the regent which would be beautiful were it 
not erected on the property of the subject; but 
when we enquire the ratio which the cultivators 
bear to the cultivation and the means of enjby- 
ment this artificial system has left them and find 
that the once independent proprietor who claimed 
a sacred right of inheritance, , now plough? like 
a serf the fields formerly his own, all our per- 
ceptions of moral justice are shocked.” 1 Inspite, 
however, of the zoolam (tyranny) of Zalimsyigh 
the old system of peasant proprietorship continued 
in a part of the Kotah State. 

Economic condition of the ryot. — *The economic 
condition of the ryot of the Kojah State waf 

■fr * • — 

1. Tod’s Rajasthan, £*. 1403. 
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thus far from satisfactory and the deplorable condi- 
tion of the tenants was due to the exactions by 
Patels , the exactions by the sovereign or the 
regent and finally, their forcible dispossession from 
their hereditary estates followed by compulsion 
to work as labourers or serfs on the farming 
estates of the regent. The economic condition of 
the peasants of Bundi where such acts of high- 
handedness were unknown, was much better than 
that of the peasants in Kotah State. 

The position in the State of Jaipur. — This is 
cone of the oldest Hindu States in Rajputana and 
was next in importance to Udaipur or Mewar. 
The present State of Jaipur was established in 
967 A. 1). by i)hola Itae. The original inhabi- 
tants of these tracts were Meenas, Jats and 
Bhils. They were the original proprietors of the 
soil of Dhoondar, — the State that now passes by the 
name of Jaipur. They ware left in possession of 
the land when the Kachawah kings occupied the 
territory. They enjoyed proprietary rights accor- 
ding to Hindu law q,nd usage until the Jaipur 
ruler* came in close contact with Mughals and 
borrowed from them their system of collection of 
the land-revenue. 

llaja Bhagwandas was the first ruler of Jaipur 
to enter iuto an alliance with the Mughal Kings 
and his adopted son, the celebrated Maharaja Man- 
singh, was the greatest general of Akbar the Great. 
11s usual with the Mughal Court, Maharaja Man- 
singh ji .obtained large assignments of territories 
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for meeting the expenses of his contingent which 
he led on behalf of the Mughal Emperor to various 
fields. The rulers of Jaipur were always attached to 
Mughal courts or were engaged in one pursuit or 
another on behalf of the Mughal Emperor and as 
such their own principality was left in the care of 
their ministers. The assignments which they received 
from the Mughal kings, were in turn farmed out 
'to the highest bidder. 

The present I j ardors or Jagirdars, with a few 
exceptions^ to whom jagirs were granted as service 
tenures, are the descendants of the original farrft- 
ers or land-revenue contractors of Jaipur Durbar. 
Mr. C. U. Wills, I. C. S., (lletd.) has proved in 
his recent report that all the Shekhawati Chiefs 
who used to call themselves Manila guzars or 
tributaries of Jaipur State, were identical with .the 
farmers to whom plots of land or estates were* 
granted by the rulers of Jaipur in I jam or contract* 
and who were allowed to realise land-revenue from 
the peasant-proprietors ou behalf of the Jaipur, 
Government. These Ijardars, due to the weakness 
of the Jaipur Government * after the death of 
Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh II assumed indepen- 
dent position and taking advantage of the anarchy, 
that followed the decay of the Mughal powdr and • 
the local intrigues, became hereditary ijardars now 
miscalled Jagirdars. They, in their greed, overlooked 
the rights of the ryot 'and began* to treat the 
hereditary peasant-proprietors as tonants-at-will Jin * 
total* disregard of the la^vs of the Jaipur Govern- 
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ment and the injunctions of Manu as well as 
the usage of Itajwara. The farming system is 
responsible for the gradual usurpation of the birth- 
rights of the peasants of Jaipur State. 

Other defects of the farming system. — Besides 
leading to the usurpation of the rights of the 
original proprietors of the land, viz, the Jat, 
Mina and other cultivators, the Tjara system has 
been responsible for the groat pecuniary loss to 
the Jaipur State. The fjordar or Mamlaguzar of 
a particular area, for instance, has /m income 
o% say, Its. 10,00,000 -, but he pays as momJa a 
sum of only Ks. 50,000 - the State of Jaipur being 
thus put to a recurring gross loss of Its. 9,50,000/- 
annually. Describing the working of this farming 
system Tod says that it is detrimental to the 
interests of both the State and the cultivating 
classes, because it eventually leads to the impo- 
verishment of both. However, according to the 
practice that prevailed in Jaipur during the Muslim 
.period the farmer-general or the Jagirdars , after 
receiving the grants frbm the rulers, would under- 
let their territories in iappas or subdivisions the 
holders of which, again, would parcel them out 
.into single villages or even fractions of a village and 
then sublet them to others. A complex bureaucracy 
would thus be created consisting of a host of officers 
of all ranks and the poor bhoomias and ryots 

< i * 

would he called upon to pay, for this parasitic, 
.aiifny. Oppressidp would hot stop even at this. 
Sometime^, /pacing ten of twenty ‘thousand rupees 
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to the Jagirdar some new man would have the old 
tenant’s land settled with him and would take poss- 
ession of it just when the crops would be ready 
for harvest. As against such usurpation there wafe 
no remedy other than making violent demonstra- 
tion at the door of the palace and getting arres- 
ted and fined for that. 1 

* It is a very happy sign that this pernicious 
system of farming has at present disappeared from 
Khalsa lands of the Jaipur State. There has now been 
introduced a well-regulated revenue system, thanks 
to the organisation brought into existence by the 
British Officers like the Bight Hon’ble Sir It. I. B. 
Glancy, the Hon’ble Sir Leonard W. Beynolds, the 
Hon’ble Sir B. J. Glancy and the Hon’ble Colonel 
Oglievie. But the condition under the Jagirdars 
who are the descendants of the original land-reveirae 
contractors, is still chaotic. Besides the land-tax, 
dozens of illegal and unjustifiable cesses are real- 
ised from the peasants in these territories which 
are not sanctioned by Hindu or Muslim law, 
and which have been prohibited by the Govern- 
ment in British India. 

It will not be out of place to mention here 
the reforms effected by Captain A. W. T. Webb 
I. A., Senior Officer, Sikar (a feudato^ estate of 
Jaipur). Before the arrival of Captain Webb, i. e. 
till June, 1934, the revenue system* was what is* 
locally called bighori and each <year the lan<|s, 

1. Toa’8*Rajasthan,.pp, 1088-89. % • 

* I 1 » 
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used to be let out to the highest bidders. In other 
words, it was a restricted form of lato or farming, tax 
being realized in cash instead of in kind. The 
Revenue Officer was more or less an illiterate 
person and cases of corruption, defalcation, theft, 
double realization of land-revenue in many cases, 
unauthorized and illegal exactions by the lataras 
(petty revenue collection officials) and other revenue 
officers were of common occurrence. There was no 
Revenue Code, no Standing Orders ( llidoyat-i-amh ') 
and the Department was run in a most despotic 
and oppressive manner. The land-revenye was ass- 
assed at -/ 12/- per bigha on an average which 
was exorbitantly high for a semi-desert tract like 
Sikar. Resides the land-tax, there were other un- 
authorised and oppressive additional taxes which 
were ruthlessly realised from the peasants. 

i 

The following is a list of such unauthorised 
‘taxtp : — 

(1) Some 30 other cesses ; 

(2) House-tax on cultivators ( Dhuanbach ) ; 

(3) Internal customs on Ghee, Tobacco and 
Onions (Jcgat or liadhan). 

t 

By abolishing these oppressive taxes Captain 
Webb has done a service of the greatest importance 
to 1,51,523 peasants of Sikar and his good name will 
go down in the»history of fnodeiyi Sikar as a bene- 
factor of the p^ot. He h&s abolished all the un- 
authorized fluid oppressive cesses and has ‘reduced 
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the land-tax. He has introduced a graduated scale o! 
revenue demand from two annas to twelve annas thus 
giving an average of seven annas per bigha. He has 
granted remissions of land-tax in 40 villages where 
the settlement data were available and further reduc- 
tion and adjustment is expected immediately the 
settlement results of other villages are published. 
In many parts of Sikar the assessment is now 
regarded as just. He has thoroughly reorganised 
the Revenue Department, placed it under the 
direct supervision of a capable and experienced 
retired Revenue Officer of the Punjab Civil Service^ 
and has reshuffled the entire revenue staff including 
the Fehsildars, replacing them by the most qualified 
and respectable persons. All arrears of land-revenue 
amounting to over Rs. 1,00,000 (four lacs) have 
been written off and every cultivator has been 
allowed to restart with a clean slate. 

The position, however, has not yet Income satis- 
factory. Captain Webb has no doubt succeeded 
in completely reorganising the Khalsa tracts 
of the Fhikana, but much* remains to be done 
in the non -Khalsa area. Sikftr has only 47 per 
cent of the entire area under the Khalsa system 
while the remaining 53 per cent are under sub- 
tler , Kabiledars, Sirkaiidars , Rekhwalidars 
and others. Some of the lands of this latter class 
are TJdak or charity grants occupied by Chaimias 
(Bards) and Jhnhtnanas-, some 'are military service 
grants to qaimkhani Musalmans *and Pathan^ 

Some 'laftds are held by civil officers, <|lerks, efc. 

» » \ • 
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as Civil Service grants while still others are held 
by Darogcths (cross-breed offsprings), Bhabais 
(foster-brothers), Nevgis (barbers), Chobdars (sentries), 
Khanoaswals (illegitimate issues from the royal 
blood), Farrashes (peons) and other menials as 
inferior service grants. The position of the culti- 
vators under these created landlords is undoubtedly 
still precarious. The revenue system in the majority 
of the non -Khalsa lands is Bnnia or liaftni , and 
under this system 50 per cent of the gross produce 
of the field along with the same proportion of other 
patural produce of the land, is realised as revenue. 
In addition to this there are a number of highly 
oppressive and vaxatious cesses not sanctioned by 
any law, old or new. Captain Webb has marched 
ahead with the question of easing the situation in 
these non-Khnlsa tracts also ; but the matter is 
so complicated that it will take some time. We 
.think that the most effective way to deal with 
the ' problem is to convert these land grants into 
cash payment grants and administration of these 
' alienated lands taken under central revenue adminis- 
tration. 

t 

The cultivators, as elsewhere in other Thikanas 
of Shekhawati, are classed as tenants-at-will and 
the landlord is vested with the self-acquired rights 
of eviction **without assigning any reason to the 
holder. This problem has been most tactfully 
and sympathetically dealt with « by the noble-hearted 
‘(faptain Webb $nd we hopd that with the comple- 
tion of the settlement thq cultivators will be * given 
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their lost hereditary right of possession of the land 
so long as they pay the land-tax fixed at the time 
of each revisionavy settlement. 

• 

The next laudable reform carried out by Captain 
Webb is in the matter of rural education which 
is by far the most urgent need of the people of 
Sikar. When he took over charge of the adminis- 
tration there were no Thikana village schools; but 
now there is a school in almost every village to which 
moi’eare being added. There are, in all, 113 schools 
now ; grant-in-aid are given to 8 private schools and # 
72 scholarships are granted to students without any 
distinction of caste. The education grant has already 
exceeded by 25 per cent the previous year’s grant. 

Another praiseworthy reform introduced by Cap- 
tain Webb is the extension of the facilities for 
medical treatment to rural areas. A travelling 
dispensary is working and rendering excellent service 
to the helpless peasants. The medical budget has 
already been increased by 100 per cent and extension 
of further rural medical help * is receiving the sym- 
pathetic consideration of this * far-sighted British 
Officer. 

The privy purse of the ruler of Sikar ♦ has 
been fixed at a reasonable amount and the follow- 
ing savings have been effected by curtailment of 
useless expenditure to be employed for public 
utility* purposes: , , • 

• 1? ’Military expenditure has beqp # reductd 
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from lls. 72,000/- to Rs. 20,000/- 
annually ; 

2. Garage expenditure has practically been 
abolished which formerly amounted to 
48,000/- per annum; 

3. The expenditure of Foreign and Vikalat 
Department has been reduced from 
Its. 30,000/- to Its. 4,164/- 

4. Parwarish (charity allowances) has been 
reduced from Its. 20,000/- to Its. 9,000/- 
per annum. 

A large amount is now being spent on public 
utility works of which the following are a few 
notable items : 

1. Storm-water drainage in Sikar. 

2. Additions and alterations to Travor 
Hospital Buildings; 

3. Completion of the High School building 
and Hostel; 

4. Construction of new Police Lines. 

« 

Many other valuable projects of public utility 
are receiving attention. 

The following new departments for helping the 
rural public have been opened and are doing ex- 
cellent work: 

1. Forest* and Grass Lands; 

M 

2. Sericulture Department; 

/3f (Veterinary (Department. 
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The question of village industries and such other 
organised industries as may help the rural popu- 
lation and increase their income, is receiving consi- 
deration of Captain Webb. A few industries 
have already received his notice and are taking 
shape under his patronage. If the example of 
Captain Webb’s reorganisation and reform is copied 
|n the other Thilcanas of Shekhawati and llajawati 
of the Jaipur State then it may be hoped that 
the peasants will get back much of their lost 
happiness. 

Colonel Sir II. Beauchamp St. John, k.c.i.e., 
c.b.e., Vice-President of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, has rendered a most valuable and historic 
service to the peasants of Sikar by giving his 
ungrudging and ready support to Captain Webb 
in his most difficult task of reforming its age-old, * 
corrupt and rotten administrative machinery.* 
He has also made it possible for the entire Shekha- 
wati peasantry to place their grievances before the # 
Government by ordering a complete revenue settle- 
ment of all the Shekhawati Phikanas for the first 
time in the history of Jaipur State. 

Mr. F. S. Young, c.t.e., i.p.s., Inspector-General' 
of Police, Jaipur State, is another great friend 
of the ryots of the State. His services will certainly 
never be forgotten and his name *will go down in the* 
history of Jaipur State as, the greatest Police adminfc- f 
trator % who*has rooted out corruption fron^ the Police 
forces of these Thikctnas arid remodelled tfie Police • 
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of Sikar and Khetri on the best modern lines. The 

Poliee which was a terror to the peaceful ryot, 

is now the custodian of law and order. He is 
• * 

instrumental in ending the unfortunate agrarian 
trouble of Shekhawati and easing the situation by 
his timely intervention. If we may have officers 
of such vision and broadness of mind in other 
parts of India and Indian States, we may reasonably^ 
expect all complaints to disappear. 


« The Jaipur Government have taktfli further 
action in investigating the status and rights of a 
number of these Jat/inhirx through a Committee 
ealled ‘Wills’ Committee’ and we hope that the 
report of this Committee will be a great help to 
the peasants and give them back many of 
.their lost rights. 


The position in Jaiselmerc State.- In this 
desert State the Hindu principle of peasant pro- 
prietorship had all ajong been applied in a true 
Hindu spirit. The cultivator was the proprietor 
of the land and paid his land-tax to the Bhati 
‘King o equal to that sanctioned and authorised by 
Hindu scriptures. Regarding the land-tax Colonel 
Tod says: “lfyom one-iifth to one-seventh of the 
gross produce of tint land, is set aside as the tax 
v of ^ the Crown, never exceeding the first nor Ta'll- 
/mfe. short of the last. It is paid in kind, yrhich 
,is purchg^etf on the spot by Political Brahmins , 
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or Banias and the value remitted to the treasury”.’ 

The position under the Mahrattas. — When 
the Mahrattas got supremacy over India no change 
was introduced in the land system and in Mah- 
ratta territories the Hindu practice of assessment and 
realisation of revenue was allowed to prevail. The 
Hon’ble Sir Mountstuart Elphinston says in his 
report on the territories conquered from the Paishwa 
submitted in October, 1819: “A large portion of 
the ryots are proprietors of their estate subject 
to the payment of a fixed land-tax to Government ; 
that their property is hereditary and saleable ancl 
they are never dispossessed while they pay their 
tax, and even then they have for a long period 
(at least thirty years) the right of reclaiming their 
estate, on paying the dues of Government. Their 
land-tax is fixed, but the Mahratta Government 
loaded it with other impositions”. 

Captain Kobertson, Collector of Poona, thus testi- 
fied in 1821: “He ( Mirosdar ) is in no way inferior 
in point of tenure on its original basis, to the holder 
of the most undisputed freehold estate in England. 
The ancestors of many of the present occupants of 
the lands of the Deccan were probably holders of 
land antecedent to the Musalman conqudfct of 
the country, on condition of paying a # ‘reddendum’ 
equal to a sixth part of the produce. Every 
original paper relating to r Thalldaris (Miras* tenants)* 
and their occupation of the land* every retufti, 

1. Tod’s Rajasthan.' P. 1136. i 
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I have obtained from the districts concerning 
them and the ancient distribution of land, proves 
beyond a shadow of doubt that at a former time 
the whole of the arable land of each village was 
apportioned out among a certain number of fami- 
lies. Their descendants collectively are termed a 
Jut ha , they are inferred to possess the whole of 
the original estate among them; they are respon- 
sible as a body corporate for the payment of what- 
ever is due to Government”. The Collector further 
testified that “the mirasi tenure was heritable 
ajid transferable and existed in all tillages in 
Poona district.” 

, Captain Pottinger, Collector of Ahmadnagar 
wrote in 1822 as follows regarding the Mirasi 
tenure : “They can dispose of or mortgage their 
lands when they like.” “The mirasi tenure has 
existed in this part of India from time immemo- 
rial ; and when I have asked about the period 
of its establishment, I have been told I might 
as well enquire when the soil was made”. 

i 

Mr. Commissioner Chaplin wrote in his ex- 
haustive and famous report of 20th August, 1822: 
“Mirasi tenure is very general throughout the 
'Whole of that part of the conquered territory 
which extends from the Krishna to the range of 
Ghats which divides Gungterre from Khandes.” 
l ‘A Ryot having once acquired the hereditary 
, ri£ht of occupancy is, together with his heirs, 
entitled tp Aojd it or alienate it 'by sale,' gift or 
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mortgage, and, according to the usage of the 
Deccan, without previously obtaining the permi- 
ssion of the Government.” A Mirasdar “has $ 
voice in all the village councils, has a right of 
village pasture on the village commons and can 
build a house or dispose of it by sale.” 

Landlordism among the Mahrattas was not, 
However, altogether unknown. During the time of 
Bajirao Paishwa, four powerful tributary States 
came into existence, vh, (1) Nagpur under Bhonsla,' 
(2) Baroda under Gaickwar, (3) Gwalior under, 
Scindia and (1) Indore under Holkar. The rulers 
of these States acknowledged the Paishwa as their 
king and paid tribute to him. Once (1778) Gaickwar 
refused or delayed payment and he was compelled 
to pay the tribute. But due to the weakening of 
the central power of the Paishwa, these tributa- 
ries subsequently ljecame powerful independent 
kingdoms and the last three are yet very 
important Indian States. These States observed 
the Hindu principle of peasant proprietorship 
which is observed even upto • this day. 

Economic condition of the ryot under the 
Mahrattas. — The Mahrattas realised as l^ind- 
revenue the customary one-sixth which was a 
fixed tax under all Hindu rulers, but* as Elphin- 
ston points out, the Mahrattas imposed other 
chaigQs. The most notorious of these imposition^ 
was the Ofyauth. In addition to tlfe Chant h ijrts 
following* were the other Mxes genenalV^reali&id 
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by the Mahratta Government. These were: a house- 
tax, emm-tijac or one-third of certain inam 
lands, a tax on pasturage and profits of grass 
lands and probably a dozen more. They 
were entered in the village under one head, 
Nukta-bab. But even with all these taxes taken 
together, the incidence of taxation per head of 
the ryot in the Mahratta kingdom was not very 
heavy. Under the administration of Balaji ltao 
“the condition of the whole population improved, 
jvnd the Mahratta peasantry, sensible of the 
comparative amelioration which they began^ to 
enjoy, have ever since blessed the days of Nana 
Sahib Paishwa ”. 1 There was, however, no uni- 
form system of land-revenue realization, though 
everything was well-regulated and managed by the 
Mahratta administration. But inspite of this the 
. country was ruthlessly exploited from end to end; 
there was hardly any house of rich man which 
was not plundered by the Mahratta or Pindari 
*or Jat or Muslim copimander at the time he 
was in need of money. The ryot was subjected 
to forced exactions of whatever was practicable 
and the Mamladars were unscrupulous and dis- 
* hone&t revenue collectors of the Mahratta 
Government. The result was that the economic 
condition of the ryot went from bad to worse 
’from day tp day during ^the whole of the 
c Mahratta period. 

~ — i ' * , 

f. History (A tjbe Mahrattas by James Gr&nt Duff, p. 180 . Vol. II. 
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Conclusion. —It will be seen from the foregoing 
that throughout the Muslim period the peasant 
remained the proprietor of the soil he tilled, whether 
he was a subject in the territory directly under the 
Government of the Mughals or in the independent 
or semi-independent Hindu States. But his rights 
were recognised only in theory and as a conse- 
quence of the pernicious farming system introduced 
almost everywhere to facilitate the collection of 
revenue on the one hand and to provide for the 
civil and military allies and officers of the king on 
the other, the peasant was no longer entitled to* 
the whole of the produce of his field, less the legal 
dues of the State for protection. Indeed, towards 
the end of the Mughal period the peasant had 
been reduced virtually to the position of a serf. 
He was prey to everyone w ho could lay his 
hands upon him. Innumerable number of inter- 
mediaries between him and the Government, whether 
Hindu, Muslim or Mahratta, were created by 
the appointment of unscrupulous officers, intro- 
duction of farming system* grant of service 
tenures to petty clerks aiul attendants, grant of 
military tenures and other similar innovations 
which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
These landlords, as they are now called, who \fere 
originally contractors for land-revenue ^realization 
or who were given the right to realize land reve- 
nue on behalf and under thd authority of the 
Crotfn? exacted by legal j and illegal* means everjJ 
penny ih«y * could t lay their hands upon^q^ul lelt 
the ryot impoverished and 'destitute. I'he, British, 
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when they took possession of India, found nothing 
but half-starved millions. They were thus faced 
jwith the task of taking care of these people, 
developing their economic resources, bettering their 
condition and making them once again conten- 
ted citizens and prosperous ryots in a well-governed 
country under a civilized Government. We shall 
now see how far they have succeeded in performing 
this task. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Land System on the eve of British Conquest. 


When the English took possession of India the 
following kinds of tenure-holders were found to be 
in existence: 

r * / s/ 

iy Hereditary rulers. There were two kinds 
of hereditary rulers in existence. Some 
were brought in alliance by treaty many 
of whom paid tributes while others were 
landlords in humbler position and were 
acknowledged as rulers through a Sanad 
granted by the British Government. 

Many of them paid tributes.* 

/ 

2. Military Vassals or Mughal Subcdars. — 
These powerful personages were at first 
subordinate officers of the Mughal 
Emperors but they declared their in- 
dependence whei; the Mughal power in 
India weakened. On the English taking 
possession of India, they entered into 
alliance with the British Government 
either through a treaty or through * the 
grant of a Sailed. Most o£ them paid 
a fixed tribute. 

I 

3. Farmer Tributaries of the*Paishwa wh<^ 
later acknowfedged Britiih supremacy* 
and esntinued as rulers o£ sStbprdinafe 
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States. Some of them paid tribute to 
the British Government while others 
did not. 


4. farmers of the Mughal Period who 

^ became Jagirdars and were acknowledg- 
ed as such by the British Government. 


5. 


Military Vassals or Service tenure-holders 
of those ruling princes whose protect 
tion was undertaken by the British 



eminent. 


G. v&uling Princes or Jagirdars, who as- 
sumed this power by purchase e.g. the 
Maharaja of Kashmir : 


7. Persons who were service tenure-holders 
during the Mughal period and who were 
acknowledged as Jagirdars by the 
British Government : 


8. Jagirdars created by the British Govern- 
ment, 

9. Holders of Charitable endowments and 
10. Ordinary ryots. 


The study of all these varieties of tenures of a 
complicated nature is rather a difficult task. It is, 
a! the same time, not possible in this small volume 
to discuss each class with its innumerable sub-classes, 
ill is, therefore, proposed to discuss the main classes 
;*<od that, too, in broad outlines. * 

i 1. Rufing Princes.— Those princes who were 
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acknowledged as ruling princes by the British 
Government either through a treaty or through a 
Sanad and became entitled to a salute of guns, came 
directly under the control of Governor-General df 
India. In course of time the bigger States were 
placed under individual Residents while a Political 
Agent was appointed over a group of smaller States 
and such groups were divided into convenient units. 
Hor the sake of efficient administration and better 
supervision one Agent to the Governor-General was 
appointed over such Political Agents and Residents 
in each of, the important groups e.g. Indore, Ajmer, 
Rajkot, Punjab, Behar and Madras. Residents of 
States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, 
and Kashmir were made directly responsible to the 
Governor-General and brought under his immediate 
control. 

Qrhe treaty and Sanad States began to enjoy # 
complete ruling powers within their territories. 
They were allowed complete rights of revenue reali- 
zation and exercise of unlimited power in almost, 
all cases, civil, criminal and revenue. They came 
to be acknowledged as rulers’ of the territory over* 
which they had their sway when they entered into 
an alliance with the British Government) But of late 
Government of India have in many cases interfered 
when, in their opinion, the ruler of a»y particular 
State has been guilty of_ ma ladministration. Some 
of these ruling given rights o/ 

adoption while otJ^B^weraw required to ta$e» 
permission of the»Su^ri ( in pojtSy every \t\pe tliere 
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was an occasion for it. The rulers were given a 
right to make gifts of land, assign Jagirs and 
otherwise sell or allot lands to those whom they 
thought fit and this right has never been contested. 
The Jagirs which these rulers assign are generally 
granted, as was in the Mughal period, to the Mahara- 
nis, sons of the ruler other than the heir-apparent, 
high officials, charitable institutions and attendants. 

At the present time in some of the Indian 
States the right of ownership of the peasant in 
the land is acknowledged and respected as of old 
while in others the State considers itself the Malih- 
Ala or the superior proprietor and inferior pro- 
prietary rights called Khafedari or occupancy rights 
are given to the ryot. In yet others the cultivators 
are classed as tenants-at-will and the ownership 
( of * the land is considered as belonging to the State. 
This is a very grave misconception on which no 
light has ever been thrown by the people and the 
Government of India have never tried to solve 
• this very important problem. We have seen that 
according to Hindu and Muslim law, the ruler is 
not the proprietor o£ the soil but is only a sovereign 
having a right to receive land-tax (not rent) for 
< the protection he gives to the ryot. It, therefore, 
' behoves the Government of India yet 
to recognise this fact and restore unto the ryot 
the rights enjoyed by him from time immemorial. 

i 

( * . * 

' ( Origin of feudal System. — The Feudal system 

in 'India £afte§ back to the Epic period, but 'little is 
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found on record about the definite forms of the sys- 
tem. Both Yudhisthira and Duryodhana had vassal 
kings and feudal chiefs to aid their sides in the 
battle of Kurukshetra. The cousin brother of 
Duryodhana, by name of Karno, was given a 
feudal Jogir of Angadesha by Duryodhana. This 
system appears to have originated in Asia from 
where the Aryans brought it to India and their 
other brethren carried it to Europe. Tod says: 
‘of one thing there is no doubt,— -knowledge must 
have accompanied the tide of migration from the 
east; and from higher Asia emerged the A si, the, 
Catti and the Cimbric Lombard, who spread the 
system in Scandinavia, Friesland, and Italy’. 1 

That the feudal system existed at the time of 
13appa ltawal is proved by the fact that when 

A 

he was only 15 years of age he was enrolled 
among the chieftains of his uncle who were the 
vassal chiefs of the Mori King of Chit tor. The 
Mori king, for some reason, confiscated the Jagirs 
of the vassals who, according to Tod, dethroned 
the king by way of revenge and elevated as their 
sovereign the youthful I3appa . 2 

At the time of Yisaldeva whose name appears 
on the pillar of victory at Delhi and who * led 
an army against the invader of his 'kingdom, 3 
summonses were sent for his magnificent feudal 

1. 'Tdd’s Rajasthan, p. 136. 

2. Ibid. 238. , 

3. Ibid, 143. » 
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levy from the heart of Anterbed to the shores of 
the western sea, and it coincides with the record 
of his victory which most probably this very army 
obtained for him’. ‘But no finer picture of feudal 
manners exists than the history of Prithwiraja 
contained in Chand’s poem’. 1 

Similarity of the system all over the world. — 

The vassal of any kingdom in the world wh<jje 
the feudal system operated, was bound to be loyal 
and ready to give such assistance as he was 
Called upon to render according to his rank and 
"terms of the grant. India was no exception to 
the rule and the Rajput feudal system was based 
on implicit obedience and service to the Crown. 
The vassalage in India arose as a result of the 
high tradition of the Rajput race and of the 
implicit obedience of the younger branch to the 
senior branch. The Rajput Kula (offsprings of 
the, same father) and the liajput Jharaja Bhyad 
(common brotherhood) are the greatest links of 
unflinching loyalty to the throne. No vassal, 
howsoever degraded, would break his oath of all- 
egiance to his king* ( gaddi-ki~an ) which was more 
sacred than anything else in the world. 

Who could be vassal to a Rajput king. — 

The vassalage of a Rajput kingdom was restricted 
only to a Rajput. Tod definitely says that caste 
1 was an important consideration for the Rajput 
kings and persons of inferior easteYvere not allowed 

< c i 

,Y Tod’o/d&jatfthan, , ‘ 
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to have any important relationship with those 
in the higher rank of the society. It was dis- 
tinctly laid down that only those of pure blood 
in both lines could hold fiefs of the Crown.* 
Indeed, purity of blood was the most important 
consideration with the Rajput and even a very poor 
man might marry the daughter of a prince if 
he was only of noble descent ! 1 This was true of 
the whole of Rajputana and especially the older 
States of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Jaiselmere and in 
all these States vassalage was granted only to the 
Rajputs of jioble birth. 

With these preliminaries let us now proceed 
to discuss the various forms of tenures, service 
attached to them and other peculiarities of each 
of the important classes. 

Military service tenure-holders. — Anyone from 
a big Zamindar to a horseman might be included 
in this class. The Jagirs were granted to such 
persons either on merit or in recognition of the 
importance of their birth. In the time of her glory • 
Mewar could count on 16,000 horsemen, all tied to 
their prince in the battle. The Shekhawat con- 
federation of Vassals could raise 25,000 swords at 
the call of the Maharaja of Jaipur, besides other 
important vassals of the Rajawat, Nathawat, 
Khangorwat, Naruka and' other^ clano of the blood 


1. Tod’s ’Rajasthan, $.p. 143-44. 
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royal*. These tenure-holders were divided into two 
important classes viz. Tazimi and 'Son-Tazimi. 
Among the (azimis, again, there were several grades. 
Tazimi means a Japinlar who receives a certain 
preferential treatment from his king. They were 
class in different grades which were taken into 
consideration when scats were alloted to them either 
in the Durbar or hattle-iield. The military vassal 
liecame a vassal only on the condition that ‘^t 
home and abroiid. service shall In* performed when 
demanded.” 

• Failure to render service or non-attendance. — 

If any of the military service tenure-holders 
did not render service according to the conditions 
of his puff a (deed of tenure-grant), he was lined. 
In the case of the vassal not presenting himself 
in, person or not carrying out the duty, a deta- 
chment was generally sent to his village and the 
defaulting Jagirdar was made to pay for it. 
This daily charge, called Kozina, was realised by 
the detachment till the vassal complied with the 
commands of Ihe prince. In case of non-payment 
of fines, the sequestration of the whole or part 
of the estate of the vassal was not uncommon. 
Toil has given a copy of an order which is 
interesting It shows how fines were imposed and 
no apology , is needed to reproduce it here : 

t * The Jagndais ot SJie^hawati^ ure not loyally the military 
service tennrif holder*, ot the Jaipur Stat# but arc funner-'. 

1 « in the strict se^ise of the word. But military service though 
ciot consul aory. has been taken irom them. 
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“Maharaj Mandhata to Suktawat Gopal- 
das, be it known. 

*‘At this time a daily fine of four rupees 
is in force against you. Eighty are now 
due : Gan gar am having petitioned in your 
favour, forty of this will lie remitted. 
Give a written declaration to this effect 
„ that with a specified quota you will take 

the field ; if not, you will stand the conse- 
quences : 

“toic : One good horse and one matchlock? 
with appurtenances complete, to serve at 
home and abroad ( des-panles ) and to run 
the country with the Kher. 

“When the levy ( Kher ) takes the field, 
Gopaldas must attend in person. Should 
he be away from home, his retainers 
must attend and they shall receive 
their rations from the presence. 

“ Sinonn sml <loj (August, 10th) S. 1782”. 

Mutual obligations of vassal and king. — “The 
essential principle of a fief was a mutual contract 
of support and fidelity. Whatever obligations it 
laid upon the vassal of service to his lord, corres- 
ponding duties of protection were impo&d by it on 
the lord towards his vassal. If these were trans- 

• I 

greased on either side, the one forfeited his land. 

the other his signiory or rights ovtjr it”. 1 

* — * — 

1. Hallam, Vol, I, p. 173. 
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Other duties of a vassal. — “The attempt to 
define all the obligations of a vassal would be 
endless : they involve all the duties of kindred 
in addition to those of oliedience. To attend the 
court of his chief, never to absent himself with- 
out leave, to ride with him a-huuting, to attend 
him at the court of his sovereign or to war and 
even give himself aH a hostage for his release : 
these are some of the duties of a vassal”. 1 

Duration of Feudal grant.- -Such feudal grants 
,used always to have been given for the life time 
of the holder except in rare cases. Even in such 
cases as Mundkali or Sirkati i. e. where a grant 
was made to the heirs of a deceased for the 
latter’s gallant services, the grant was ordinarily 
for life. The recepienls of such grants who 

t 

thus became feudal lords or pattedars were 
never the proprietors of the soil over which 
thdy held their sway, but had only a right of 
realisation of land-revenue which w r as the right 
of the Crown. This we have proved in the preced- 
ing chapters, but the point is of such importance 
that it is necessary to make a further reference to 
it here. We have shown in the 2nd Chapter that 
ou the demise of a chief, the prince would send 
a party to elfect Zabti or resume the Jagir till 
it was regranted to the heir. 

These J a pit's were always resumable even at 
fhe pleasure of the Crown; but in case of a rebellion, 

• C l. Tod/p- 
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they immediately reverted to the Crown. Tod 
makes it perfectly clear and proves that even so 
late as during the reign of Rana Sangram, 
the fiefs of Me war were actually movable. Ins- 
tances have been known of whole families of 
Jagirdars of a particular clan vacating their Jagir 
and going away to distant places when the terri- 
tory was occupied by the prince of another clan. 
These instances proved that the fiefs (pattas) were 
not grants in perpetuity. 1 

Justice Field throws light of a valuable nature on 
this aspect. • lie says : “The distribution was at firs* 
made annually, lest the thoughts of the conquerors 
should be diverted from war to agriculture, lest luxury 
and enervation should result from the erection of 
permanent dwellings, and too great attention to 
the comforts and superfluities of life. But in couyse 
of time, when the stream of migration had spent 
its force, when peaceable possession had introduced* 
new habits and some permanency of occupation 
was found necessary to successful agriculture, an 
annual disturbance and resettlement became incon-* 
venient and distasteful, and, the fends were in 
consequence granted for life. Upon the death 
of the possessor, if he left children capable of 
performing the services, they naturally had a* sort 
of claim to succeed, and it was regarded as a sort 
of hardship that they should be rejected. Rejec- 
tion l)ecame unusual and in process of time feuds be* 
came hereditary. The office of Zamindar in Indjp, ( 

1. Tod, rt>. ft7-68. 
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which in its origin was granted for life only, became 
hereditary in a somewhat similar manner. It does 
not appear that the old Indian llajas or Govern- 
ment had lands in the nature of Crown lands. 
Their revenue was derived from the share of the 
produce which all cultivators of the soil wore bound 
to contribute . 1 

Other forms of Jagirs. - We have discussed 
the most important class of Joffinlars in the above 
paragraphs and we shall now take up (he humbler 
ones for discussion. 

1. Badh. This was a service tenure granted to 
every class of servants with whom the prince might 
be pleased or whose services might lie recognised 
for good work or some faithful action. In this 
class may be included : 

( a ) Pradhans (Ministers) ; 

( b ) Clerks ; 

( c ) Killedars (fort commanders) 

( d ) Attendants of (lie prince ; 

t 

( e ) liasoia 4 s (Cooks) ; 

( f ) Wardrolies ; 

( g ) Physicians (jarrah, vaid, hakim) ; 

( h ) Singers, Musicians, Prostitutes ; 

( i } Dhabais (foster-mother’s son) ; 

( 3 ) Mechanics a*nd Professionals ; 

(k ) I^anungos, Pr.twaris, Watchmen.' 

Fiold'^ l^andliolding, p. 7. footnote 1*. 
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2. Udak. — This was a charity grant which 
was given to (a) Brahma no a and (b) Chcirnnas. 
The Charanas were bards and the Brahmana might 
be a family priest or an astrologer or a temple 
worshipper or a Banda in a place of pilgrimage or 
a school teacher. 

3. Bhog-mandir.— This was a grant for the 
expenses incurred for the worship of the deity in 
a temple. 

1. Inam. This was a reward Jagir given by 
the Prince* to anybody whom he liked as a reward 
for any service or even without service to 
whomsoever he was pleased with. 

5. Mafi.- This was a kind of Jagir granted 
without any service. The Jfa fi ( free grant ) was 
Jagir given in the following forms : - < 

• 

(a) Kabila-kharch. — This was granted for# the 
family expenses of a respectable person on his 
becoming poor and unable to support his family in • 
the manner his forefathers did. This was also called 
as Kansa-kharch, Jeh-kharrh , Nath-kharch , Jtaaora- 
kharch and Ghor-kharch. 

(b) Mafi-jaidad. — This was a form of j Mafi- ^ 
Jagir granted to persons of dignity exiled^ from other 
States. This was also called Bozandam and gener- 
ally no service was attache^ to si*ch a grant. 

*(c) Inam. — This $as a Mafi granted 
public* institutions like Sarnia, haltinsri places, 
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Dharma8hala8 ) gamhalas and the like for their 
upkeep and maintenance. 

The grants (a) and (b) were generally given for 
life while (c) was given for a limited period. 
Such grant was deemed valid till the purpose for 
which it was given remained beneficial to the public. 
The grantees were not vested with proprietary 
rights in the soil which remained with the persons 
who tilled the laud. Such grants were resumable 
when so desired by the ruler. 

0. Bhom-Rekwali. This was a grant of the 
land conferred upon the landlord by the peasant 
proprietors of liajputana. This grant carried 
with it the right of ownership in the land of the 
landlord to whom such a grant was made. This 
was in conformity with the old Hindu principles 
, according to which the peasant proprietors in the 
days of yore used to elect their own village hierar- 
chy with the Mukhin as the head of the village en- 
• trusted with the duty of protecting the villagers from 
robliers and thieves and representing the village in 
the king’s court. This right, hoAvever, was conferred 
on the distinct understanding of mutual help by both 
parties. ‘Personal service at stated periods to aid in 
agricultural economy of the protector was some- 
times stipulated when the husbandmen were to 
find implements and cattle, and to attend whenever 
ordered.’ ' 
r 

X- Tod, p-80. 
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Importance of the Rekwali system — The 

importance of this kind of grant lay in the fact 
that the grant of Rekwali conferred on the grantee 
title of proprietorship in the land he thus 
acquired as a gift from the original proprietors 
which no other grant from the Crown could confer 
upon him. According to Tod, JBhoom thus obtained 
was irrevocable. We have ample evidence to show 
tUat such a grant was coveted by persons and it 
furnishes ample proof that every Other kind of tenure 
was deemed resumable. 1 This grant conferred upon 
the grants such a right that it was even Ijeyond 
the power of the king to dispossess him of his 
rights thus conferred on him by the peasant pro- 
prietors. ‘The chief might lose his Paita lands 
and he would then dwindle down into the JJhoomia 
proprietor which title only lawless force cquld 

take from him.’ 2 * 

• 

The grant was, however, subject to the fulfil- 
ment of the duties required of the grantee by 
the peasant proprietors, and in case of non-fulfilmenfr 
or excesses, the grant was? liable to be confiscated 
either by themselves direct if they had the means 
to oils t the grantee or they could successfully 
appeal to the Crown for removal of the grantee. * 
This goes to show that this grant was hereditary 4 
in case the peasant proprietors agteed to its 
continuance; but in case they^ did not allow its 
continuance, the grantee 'had to quft. The Patta 


1. Tffdi «|>. 179. 

3. Ibid, p. 179, footnote. 
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( deed of grant ) was granted in such cases not by 
the Crown but by the peasant proprietors. Copy 

of such a patta may be reproduced here. 1 

• 

Omni of JBhoom by the inhabitants of Amice 
to JRawat Fatehsingh of Await. — S. 1814 
( A. D. 1758 ). 

“The llanawats Swantsingh and Sobagh- 
singh had Amlee in grant : but they were 
oppressive to the inhabitants, slew the patels 
Joda and Ehaggi, and so maltreated the 
• Brahmanas that Koosul and Nathu sacrificed 

themselves on the pyre. The inhabitants 
demanded the protection of the liana, and 
the putlaets were changed ; and now the 
inhabitants grant, in Rekwali, one hundied 
. and twenty-five bighas as bhoom to Tuteh- 
siugh.* 

t 

7. Gola, Chela or Daroga and Busee.-— People 
of the Gola, Chela or Daroga class in ltajputana 
' were the illegitimate offsprings of the lta jput 
nobles, landlords and 'Maharajas. They were the 
sons of women who came in dowry, or were pur- 
chased by the ltajputs. They were more or less 
hereditary slaves of the ltajputs and attended 

(a) Tod, i>. A]>]hjihIix VIII. 

•This is a proof of the value attached to bhoom, w hen granted bv 
t tho inhabitants, as the first act of the new proprietor though holding 
tho whole town ft'om the Crowif, was to obtain these few bighas as 
After having been sixty years in thai family, Aufietf has 
blejs resumed by the Crown : the bhoom h&B remained with the 
clyfi. ( Toc|/p*2iy., footnote ) « * * 
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their masters in persons for every menial service 
They were sometimes given land but without any 
right to alienate, mortgage or sell it. They 
were serfs for all practical purposes. They laboured 
on their masters’ lands and lived on their charity. 
No Gola, even if he was an illegitimate son of 
a Prince, could be married to the daughter of a 
real Rajput, however humble that Rajput might 
Bfe. The Gola had no property to call his own. 
He could be giveu in dowry or he might be 
retained and his lawfully-wedded wife given or 
his sons and daughters sent to lie utilised in the 
manner thought fit by the Rajput receiving them. 
Those Golas had no chances to better their lot 
and remained serfs for all their life. 

The Rusee or ‘halee’ as he was called in 
some places, was an agriculturist serf whose property* 
in the land was taken possession of by illegal 
means as was in the case of acquisitiorf by 
Zalimsingh in Kotah. These B usees were more or less 

serfs and were termed as tenants-at-will. • 

• 

This was the system as prevailing in Rajputana. 
It is clear that this system admitted of no pro- 
prietary right of the landed aristocracy and was* 
based on the principle of peasant proprietorship. * 
We have shown enough in this clfhpter about 
the rights of the cultivator and it is unnecessary 
to > dilate further on this point. We shall now 
proceed to discuss the other formsJof tenures wj^Cjtf 
prevailed in other parts of India. , • . 
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Taluqdar. We use this word in very igom- 
prehensive sense and intend it to mean \he 
" Zemindar of Bengal, the Talitqdar of Oudh, irate 
t Patledar of Rajputana (mostly Shekhawati), the 
Khaledar of Gujrat and the Tslammrdar of 
Ajmer-Merwara. We do not use this word arbi- 
trarily in this sense. So high an authority as 
Field found this term wide enough to eover practi- 
cally most of the systems denoted by the afore- 
mentioned terms. In fact, he clearly stated that 
the lalnqdarts of North-Western Provinces and 
Upper India corresponded to the old Zemindars 
of Bengal, and had a somewhat similar origin. 
Some of them (termed pure T(tlnqdar) descended 
from the mi'itary leaders and other persons who 
formerly occupied superior position in the country. 
Others again (termed impure lahiqdar) came into 
existence at a later period and under the Moham- 
medan rule, having been originally mere collectors of 
the Government revenue, and subsequently having 
acquired hereditary rights either through the 
favour of those in authority or in consequence 
of the weakness and 'decay of the Empire . 1 Some 
of the lain (/dors of Oudh were the old colonists. 
Such colonisation of a part of Oudh by the Rajputs 
was the direct olf-shoot of the Muslim conquest of 
India. "While most people of North-Western India 
submitted to the Muslim conquerors after a brave 
but vain resistance, the ltajputs could hardly 
^ reconcile to the new state «f affairs.. They 

tp o ^ * 

(i) Field's Landholding f>j>. ils-iy. 

M * 
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tried and failed, but they could not remain quiet 
under defeat. When fight was no longer possible, 
a section of them left the land of their birth and 
out to find a place till then beyond the reach 6f 
the Muslim conqueror, they at last settled in Unao. 1 

Another section of the Talnqdars of Oudh owed 
their origin to grants of land bestowed on them 
by. Mughal Emperors for services in war. The 
colonies under the possession of both these classes 
of taluqdar8 reproduced all the essential features 
of European feudality. The tract occupied b^ 
the settlers was held under a special grant from 
the king. The grantee was l)Ound to do service in 
the field against rebels or disturbers of the peace 
when called upon by the proper authorities ; and 
sometimes it was stipulated that he should attend 
the faujdnr on his excursions through the courftry m 
with a fixed force. 2 

This shows that there were two classes of Taluq- 

ddi'8 in Oudh viz., (1) those who came before the, 

Mughal Empire was established and settled by 

conquest in the tracts and (2) those to whom Jagirs 

were assigned by the Mughal Kings as military 

vassals. According to the Hindu or Muslim land , 

laws neither of the two did possess or acquire * 

, 

1. Laborious days: { Leaves from the Indian record of Sir Charles 
Alfred Elliott, K. C. S, I., C. I. E, etc. .Lieut. Governor of Bengal ) 

pp. 15-16. * • 

-J, fiaberious days : ( Leavae from the Indian Record of^Bij; • 
Chales AiqrediElliott . K C. S, I., C. I. E., £tc. Lieut Goverjprf of * m 
Bengal ) pp. 16*16. 
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any right to the soil of the country. We have 
shown that a man could acquire only one kind of 
right in the land. If he tilled it and sowed seeds 
on it he could reap the fruits and enjoy the same 
after paying the land-revenue to the Crown. 
But if he himself was the Crown and the land was 
tilled by others then he could have no right other 
than the right only to receive the land-revenue. 
The first class of settlers were thus entitlecT to 
receive land-tax and were not the proprietors of 
the soil. The second class, being the military 
vassals, were decidedly entitled only to -receive land- 
revenue which was the share of the Crown as long 
and only so long as they continued to render 
military service to the Crown. 

In course of time, however, these old settlers 

i 

were ousted by new Taluqdan who sprang up from 
the position of land revenue contractors or farmers 
of" the Crown. This change took place early in 
the eighteenth century with the decay of Muslim 
power in India. The farmers, who were generally 
mere speculators, were' bound to render the utmost 
fraction secured by their bond, and they could 
not and would not show mercy to the defaulting 
proprietors. One class and one alone fattened on 
the generaj misery. This was the Taluqdar class. 
They were fostered by the revenue authorities ; 
for the fewer and larger the estates the easier it 
jras to realize government 1 dues, flence the speedy 
^eJpvatioi? pf the Talnqdars on fcfye ruins of countless 
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smaller proprietors.’ This proves beyond any . 
shadow of doubt that the Talnqdars of Oudh, 
Malgnzan of C. P. and Zamindara and Khutedars 
of other provinces were but the farmers of the Mugfial 
days. They had no proprietary rights over the land 
which they acquired later by acts of pure usurpation. 

The table 2 given at the end of this chapter illus- 
trates the classes of tenures that prevailed in Bengal. 
This will show how the rights of the ryot have been 
usurped by different parties and how they have become 
proprietors, of land without a title to it. It is difficult 
to explain all of them in the brief compass of this 
book and we therefore propose to deal with a few 
important classes out of this elaborate list of various 
classes of land-holders. 

Jagirdar. The Jag'n'dant corresponded to Talnq-* 
dars and sufficient has been said about them in 
previous pages. They are mostly feudal lords* or 
farmers.§ Jagirs were granted to feudal lords for 
life while assignment made to the farmer waS 
deemed valid until the exjriry of the period 
stipulated in the contract. But during the period of 

1. Laborious days, p. 37, 

2. Field’s Landholding p. 714. • % 

♦Feudal means: OD, estate: and FEO, wages, pay. The cons- 
truction of the word shows that such Jagirdars held Jagirs 
( not land ) as assignments for revenue realization, from the king 
in lieu of their pay or wages. * * 9 • 

9 FaJmer means land-rcvenuo contractors oyer estates leasqfj/tw* 
the Goverrynent for a fixed sum for realisation of land-iwlbue , 

* V 


* 
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anarchy these Jagirdars became proprietors of land, 
12ius the land-tax which was formerly regarded as 
gift to the king by the ryot for the protection given 
by the former, later became a land-rent payable to 
these intermediaries known as Jagirdars. It is a 
case of clear usurpation of the rights of hereditary 
peasant proprietors. 

Zamindar. — This word is synonymous with 
Jagirdar. But in certain places in India, such as 
Itajputana, the word Zamindar is still retained for 
/he original proprietor ( cultivator ) while Jagirdar 
is the word for the usurper, the landlord. 


Lakhirajdar. 'Al'his is a term applied to those hol- 
ders who are exempt from payment of land-revenue 
to the Government “This tenure possesses all the 
incidents and advantages of a Zamindan tenure 
with the additional attribute that it pays no land- 
revenue to the Government or any other landlord. In 
a majority of cases such Jagirs cannot be mortgaged, 
sold or otherwise disposed of by the holders. They 
are mostly charity grants to Brahmanns and are 
called Udak, Brhamntlar, Madadmash etc. There 
are some Lalchiraj Jagiw which were originally 
granted to persons for some good work in reward 
and future revenue was remitted by the Crown 
while granting such a Patta. They are not proprie- 
tors of the land, hut entitled to land-revenue from 
%e ryot. „ ' 

1 c. 

» c GhatVotL —These Jagirs were granted io persons 

i 
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guarding mountain passes or a terminus of a ferry 
on either side of the river. Such Jagirdars are found 
on the frontiers or rner sides. As usual, they 
received title for the realization of land-revenue from 
the cultivators under them and no rights to the 
land. This was a sort of feudal Jagir. 


Ijardar. This term is intended to convey the 
.same sense as ‘farmer’ or ‘land-revenue contractor’. 
The Jltislajir or Tjara system was the worst system 
of realization of land-revenue. Justice Field says that 
the middje-men have in all countries been found per- 
nicious; and the IjarJurs and Darejarohdars , the 
farmers and under-farmers, of Bihar and other provin- 
ces in the Bengal Presidency, have supplied a vast 
mass of evidence to corroborate the general experi- 
ence. jNo class of middlemen can possibly lie worse 
than farmers of rent for a term’. ' These Jjardars in 
course of time became hereditary Jaginlars and were 
afterwards acknowledged as such by the British 
Government. ( For fuller description of these, please 
see chapter II and a description of Taluqdar hi 
the earlier portion of this chapter. ) 


Patnidar. These were the sub-landlords created 

* 

by the sub-contracts granted by the Ijardar or 
Farmer-general to petty persons. In course of time 
these persons also became landlords o3 inferior type. 

‘ Pfttni tenures usually included a considerable area 
of land ; and as some of the Za mimicries were very 
extensive and in consequence too large for effe^iv'e’ 


1. ’Field's Laudhalding, pp. 816. 
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personal management, it is quite possible that 
more good than harm might have been done by 
the introduction of the patni system, if the sub- 
letting had not descended lower. Unmanageable 
tracts would have been broken up into estates 
of convenient size, capable of being well-managed by 
their owners, if they devoted themselves to their 
duty. But, unfortunately, it became the common 
practice of the holders of Put it i Talults to underlet 
on precisely similar terms to other persons who, on 
taking such leise, wont by the name of Darpalni 
*>Taluqdars. These again, sometime?!, similarly 
underlet to tie-pat aiders —and the sub-letting was 
in very many instances continued several degrees 
lower. This system of sub-letting or quasi-sub- 
infeudation, was distinctly legalised by the legisla- 
ture ; and the consequence was that at the 
time when middlemen were being abolished in 
‘ Ireland, they were being created and their creation 

i 

encouraged in Bengal. They have now for half a 
century been common in most districts under various 

1 

appellations ; and in sQme places there are as many 
as a dozen gradations between the Zemindars at the 
top and the cultivator of the soil at the bottom. It 
is easy to conoeive how landlords of this class abused 
the Extraordinary powers with which the legislature 
invested them and ground down the toiling millions 
of the oountry. 1 
v ' r 

t \ The harm $one and economic servitude created by 

» ----- 

V. landholding. $p. 619-30. 
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such recognition were really great and the forfeiture 
of the rights of the peasantry of the country whjph ' 
was recognised by all law-givers, — Hindu or Muslim, 
— was nothing short of criminal usurpation. The 
mistake of recognising these landlords, sub-landlords 
and sub-sub-landlords as proprietors of the land was 
discovered by the English administrators at a very 
early date. Mr. Canning, the then President of the 
Board of Commissioners, in a letter addressed in 1817 to 
the Chairman of the East India Company, stated four 
points upon which the Court and Board were unani- 
mous. One of these was, ‘that the creation of aji 
artificial class of intermediate proprietors between 
the Government and the cultivators of the soil, where 
a class of intermediate proprietors does not exist 
in the native institutions of the country, would 
be highly inexpedient”. 1 


The misery of the ryot under a system dominated 
by these hosts of created intermediate proprietors 
of land may well be descrilxxl in the words of the 
eminent Englishmen of nineteenth century. “The* 
wretchedness of the ryot,” wrote Mr. Marshman, 
“was consummated by the system of sub-letting 
which often descended to the fourth degree. The 
accumulated demand was extorted from the cwltiva- 

« 

tors by every ingenuity of oppression.” Mr. Butter- 
worth Bayley, the Magistrate of Burdwan, where the 
patni system originated,, said that he had met with 
more than one instancp of a village being held/ii| 


1. Field’s Landholding. p. eiu, footnote. 
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portions by six or eight individuals as a Dar-Dar 
Dar-Patni Taluk, and he pointed out the oppression 
and exaction caused by the practice. “The sub-letting 
system,” wrote Mr. Dampier, the Superintendent of 
Police for Bengal, in 1843, ‘‘which relieves the 
Zamindars from all connections with their estates 
or ryots, and places these in the hands of mid- 
dlemen and speculators, is striking its root all 
over the country and is grinding down the poorer 
classes to a bare subsistence, if it leaves them 
that.” Some fifteen years later, Mr. Sconce, a 
piember of the Legislative Council and a gentleman 
of great experience of the conditions in Bengal, 
wrote as follows: — 

“The bane of the landed interest in India, i. e. 
of all those who are primarily interested in the 
land, the landholders on the one hand, and the 
actual cultivators on the other, is the creation 
of sub-tenures for the benefit of those, who seek 
to lease rents, not lands ; who speculate upon the 
opportunity they may be enabled to command of 
' realizing extortionate rents; and who, being neither 
landlord nor cultivator, are permitted to absorb 
such an amount of the profits of the land as is 
calculated to paralyse the efficient operation of 
those, with whose prosperity the prosperity of the 
entire country is most nearly identified.” 1 

Junglebaridar. — These were the proprietors of 
the land who clear 3d an,d tilled the soil. This 
t c^ass existed in ^ndia from the time immemorial* The 

f t Field’* Landholding, p. 6:30. 

J e V 
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grant to this class may be compared with Dark hast 
grant of waste land in Madras Presidency. Thjg 
is the same as Adaigoli Many am in the south. 

• 

In addition to these there were other kinds of 
personal grants not infrequently given by the 
Sovereign to people of different grades. These were 
briefly as follows : 

« Pin Money. — This was land granted in dowry. 

Bagh-mari.— Land granted for killing a lion 

or tiger was styled a Bagh-mari. 

» • 

Danduga. — This was compensatory grant 

made by the Sovereign for contri- 
butions or exactions for a war or 
other emergencies. 

Workers’ Grants.— These grants were made 
to skilled workers like weavers, 
black-smiths and the like for ' 
inducing them to settle in the 
village. 

Moondkati or Sirkati or Netturu Kattu : Natturu 
Vettu ; Palikkani : Raktakodigafl : Raktamanayam. — 
These were grants to the heir or heirs of a deceased 
person killed in a battle, or killed in some other 
public service. 

Infirm support. — This was a grant for \he support 
of a cripple or infirm person., 

Tflese, in short, were the principal sorts 
grants, and* « Tagirs which were 
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by the Britishers on their taking possession of 
India. We have seen that without any or hardly 
any exception, the grants were made for a speci- 
fied period and were in the nature of grant for 
the realization of land-revenue and no Government 
ever recognized the holder of the particular grant 
as the proprietor of the land. In course of time 
and during the period of anarchy these persons 
of power and influence ljecame hereditary Jagitxfars 
and proprietors of land. We have seen the l)aneful 
effect of such a system and pitiable condition of the 
c ryot under extortions which the system inevitably 
led to. In the next chapter we shall discuss the 
condition during the British period. 
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Table of Intermediaries 

GOVERNMENT. 
Entitled to revenue 


1 1 

I l 

Jagirdar Zamindar 

i . 1 

Lakhirajdar Ghatwal 

Paying Revenue to Government Exempt from pay- 

. 1 

Ejardar 

ment of revenue to 
Government. 

1 

Darejarahdar or Ticcadar 
orKatkinadar. 

1 

(1) Altamga. 

(2) Ayma. 

(3) Madadmosh 

Ryot 



Labhirajdar. Taluqdar. Patnidar. Jungle. Ganthidar. Jotedar. Ry&t. 
Exempt | | Bandar | 

from Zimba-Talu- Darpatnidar Sub-Ryot 

payment qdar | (1) Kurfa 

of rent I Sepatnidar (2) Adhiyadar 

(1) Birm- Ashat-Taluq- | (3) Rurgadar 

utter dar Chahar-Patnidar 

(2) Piru- | I 

tter Nim-Ashat Ryot 

Taluqdar 

Howladar 

I 

Ashat-liowladar 

I 

N im- Ashat-How ladar 

I 

Nim-How ladar 
I 

Ashat-Nim-Howladar 

I 

Mirash Karsha 
I 

Karim Karsha 

I 

Karshadar 


CHAPTER V 

BRITISH PERIOD 

( 1612 A. D. to 1790 A. D. ) 


Historical Retrospect. — The English came to 

India as traders. In 1599 a Company was formed 

in London with a capital of =£30,133-6s.-Sd and 

a committee of fifteen was deputed to manage 

Kie affairs of the newly-formed East India* Company. 

The Company made little progress till 1012, but 

on the 11th January, 1612 the Mughal Emperor 

granted to the East India Company certain 

privileges of trading in India through a finnan. 

In .this year, the first factory of the Company at 

1 Surat was established. By degrees, other petty 

Settlements were formed along the western side 
« 

of the Peninsula with headquarters at Surat till 
the cession of Bombay to the Company by Charles 
*11, in 1668. 

♦ 

Luring this period the Compauy received charters 
from the Mughal kings through their able represen- 
t tativt* Sir Thomas ltoe. Lr. Bough ton, a surgeon 
in great favour with Shah Jahan, got for the 
Company a finnan for a new settlement at Hooghly. 
In the mean time the Company obtained from a 
«. Jofcal Prince permission to, build a*fort now called 
, E&nt St. George at Madras. The Company remained 
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mostly a trading concern till the early period of 
the eighteenth century. When the rival trading 
companies were amalgamated in 1708 as approved 
by the British Parliament, the possessions of the 
Company were: Surat, Baroch, Ahmedabad, Bom- 
bay, Carwar, Tellicherry, Calicut, Anjengo, Madras, 
Cuddalore, Muslipatam, Porto Novo, Madapollam, 
Vizagapatam and Calcutta and factories at Patna, 
Maldah, Dacca, Balasore, ltajmahal, and Kashim- 
bazar. The English did not possess any territory 
at this time in any of these places but were 
owners of factories on grounds sold or leased to^ 
them by local chiefs or by Mughal Emperors. The-- 
early ambition of the English in India was not 
territory but monopoly of Indian trade. 


How the English thought of maintaining 
military force. — The English East India Company 
came to trade with India at a time when India 

M 

was in a great political turmoil and when Dutch, 
Erench and the Pogtuguese were already trading 
here and were the grea test # rivals of the English 
in India. These three nations instigated local chiefs 
and even the Mughal kings to create an atmosphere 
unfavourable for the British trade in India. The 
English, therefore, maintained military force • for 
the protection of their factories in India^ wherever 
they were established. Everything went on in 
favour of the English till, the death of Shah Jahan,< 
as he himself and his son .Shu ja wert^ well dispo^jf 
toward? the* English and the latter ipcejved 
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support and help from the king and his Subedar 
Ijhich office was held in Bengal by Shuja himself 
till the accession of Aurangzeb and the appointment 
Of Shaistakhan as Subedar of Bengal. , Shaistakhan, 
however, did not like the English and treated them 
badly. He levied a duty of per cent on all English 
merchandise and his officers extorted large amounts 
from the Managers of the English Eactories. This 
attitude of Shaistakhan created a hostile spirit 
among the Company’s servants against the Subedar; 
and a quarrel ljetween a few English sailors and a few 
u men of the Mughal Police brought the matters to a 
head. The intention of the Subedar to create trouble 
necessitated the immediate evacuation of the English 
and on the 20th December, lfiSb, Mr. Job Charnock 
abandoned Hooghly and shifted through the river to 
Sutanuti ( modern Calcutta ) which place he had 
also to leave later and take shelter at Injelli, while 
the English factories at Kashimbazar and Patna 
welre plundered by the Mughal force. Captain 
Heath arrived just at this time from England and 
he gave a fitting reply to the impudence of Shaista- 
khan by plundering Balasore and partly Chittagong, 
after which he took the Company’s servants and 
effects on board the ship and landed them at Madras. 
This so enraged Emperor Aurangzeb that he gave 
orders to expel the English from his kingdom. 

r 

The Mughal Government, however, soon realized 
the great loss to their revenue which resulted from 
jsk 3 abandonment of the' trade m Bengal by* the 
British.- Resides the well-equipped ships -of the 
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British were in a position to prevent the pilgrimage 
of pious Mohammedans by sea to Mecca. Auranggpb 
felt these difficulties and received a deputation of two 
commissioners who came to wait upon him frotn 
Bombay. These commissioners were able to reconcile 
the Emperor and effect a compromise as a result 
of which instructions were issued by the king 
to the Subedar of Bengal to invite Charnock to 
return to Bengal. A promise was also given to 
make good the loss of the British goods plundered. 
Charnock returned to Bengal on the 21th August, 
1690 and lajd the foundation stone of Calcutta. # 

When this was the condition in Bengal the 
English had no peaceful time in the Bombay Presidency. 
Shiva ji, the great Mahratti chief, attacked Surat 
in 1601, but the Company’s staff put up so gallant 
a defence not only of their own property butr of 
the town also that Aurangzeb, as a mark of 
approval, remitted one per cent of the duties levied 
at the port, and exempted the Company’s goods 
from inland transit dues. In 1670 Shiva ji plundered* 
Surat again, but this time he left the English 
alone. Ea’rlier in his career he plundered the 
English factories in the Konkan and in other ways 
oppressed them. But he soon found in the Ertglish , 
a formidable foe as well as an excellent ally and* 
therefore, he made overtures for their friendship, 
At the time of his coronation he* invited a Company’^ 
representative, and Oxehden, the ly presents tive^pf* 
the OonSpa'ny succeeded in inducing j^rMahratJa 
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Chief to enter into a trade agreement with the 
East India Company. 

The English had not only to encounter troubles 
emanating from the Mughal Government and the 
local chiefs, but had to put up with the troubles 
created by French and Dutch traders as well. But 
undaunted by these temporary troubles they went 
on increasing their trade and power in India. 
^The policy of the French in India quickened in the 
English the desire to extend their power and terri- 
tory. “The truth is that, from the day on which 
Ihe Company’s troops marched one mile from their 
factories, the increase of their territories and their 
armies became a principle of self-preservation ; and 
at the end of every one of these numerous contests 
in which they were involved by the jealousy, avarice 
or ambition of their neighbours, or the capacity or 
ambition of their own servants, they were forced 

I 

to .adopt measures for improving their strength, 
which soon appeared to be the only mode by which 
they could avert the occurrence of similar danger.” 1 

ft 

Sanction to acquire dominion given by London 
office : — This state of affairs was reported by the 
Indian Offices to their London Head Office and the 
Court of Directors of the Company in London 
realised the necessity of giving permission to extend 
the territorial possessions of the company in India. 
.In 1689, they wrote-: “Wq must make us a nation in 
. India.” 

i\. Sir JoJ^i. Malcolm, Sketch of the Poetical Ilisbdfiry frf I n di a. 
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The Company as Landlord and Ijardar in India. — 

The desire of the Officers of the Company to 
extend their strength and dominion as well as the 
sanction of the Court of Directors in this behalf 
quickened the way for the acquisition of territory 
by the Company in India. In about 1690, Tegna- 
patam, a town and port, a little to the south of 
Pondichery, was obtained by purchase. Shaistakhan 
was succeeded as Governor of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa by Prince Azimus Shah, the grandson of king 
Aurangzeb who aspired to dethrone the king ; and 
to carry out his scheme the Prince needed money . 
Ho gave permission in exchange for a large sum to 
the English to purchase from the Zamindars the 
Taluqdari rights of Calcutta, and the adjacent 
villages of Sutanbti and Govindpur, subject to the 
annual tribute of Bsl,195/- 

• 

The company, however, as has been pointed out 
in an earlier portion of this chapter, remained qrdi- 
nary traders till 1708 when a fresh charter was 
received by them from the British Parliament. This 
gave impetus to them and* they restarted their 
business in India with redoubled* vigour and courage. 
The able surgeons of England rendered very valu- 
able services to the Company. As in Shah Jahan’s 
time, the Company received help through the influ- 
ence of Dr. Boughton, so in the reign of Purokhsir 
in 1715, it received great help from Dr. 
Hamilton. This doctor got fo/ the Company, as a 4 
reWafd for curing the Emperor of* a danger*^ 
and painfuPdisease, a grant of three vijlpges near 
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Madras, a permission to purchase the TaluqdaH 
right of thirty-eight more villages in Bengal, and 
the privilege of introducing and conveying their 
merchandise from Calcutta through Bengal without 
duty or search. This purchase, however, could not 
be affected as Murshid Kuli Khan, the then Gover- 
nor ( Subedar ) of Bengal was inimical to the Eng- 
lish and did not allow the Zamhula i's . to make the 
sale and transfer the rights. Murshid Kuli Khun, 
on his death in 1725, was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Suja-ud-din. On his death, the viceroyalty was 
^assumed by his son Serfrajkhan ; but he was killed in 
a battle by Aliverdikhan who obtained the Sanntl 
of Subedari from the Emperor and marched to take 
possession of the post aided by an imperial army. 
Aliverdikhan remained viceroy till Uth April, 175(1, 
when he was succeeded by his grandson, Seraj-ud- 
daula. 

Beraj ud-daulah, immediately on his assuming the 

viceroyalty of Bengal, got exasperated with the Eng- 

1 lish on the refusal of the English Governor of 

« 

Calcutta to surrender one Krishnadas who was 
demanded by the Nawab. He thereupon marched 
on Calcutta and captured it on the 21st June, 1756. 
Instfuction was thereafter given from the Madras 
office of thq Company to Colonel Clive and Admiral 
Watson who immediately proceeded to Calcutta and 
'•recaptured the* city dn the 2nd January, 1757. 

f ‘•jA treatyj| was thereafter concluded with 'Seraj-ud- 
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daulah on the 9th Eebruary, 1757 and the following 
terms were agreed to : 

1. That the Nawab shall respect the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Company and 
allow their goods to pass free of duty 
by land and water; 

2. That he shall permit them to fortify 
Calcutta and establish a mint ; and 

3. That he should allow the Zamindars to 
t grant to the Company the villages in the 
vicinity of Calcutta given by the Empe- 
ror’s finnan, but not allowed posse- 
ssion by the Subedar. 


Seraj-ud-daulah, however, did not respect the 
treaty and hostilities soon broke out again. Colonel 
( afterwards Lord ) Clive, shattered the strength 
of Seraj-ud-daulah on the field of Plassey and n\ade 
Mir J after the Subedar of Bengal. Seraj-ud-daulah 
was captured on his flight, brought to Murshidabad 
and was assassinated by Miran, the sou of Mir Jaffer. 
By a treaty concluded between the English and 
Mir Jaffer it was agreed that 


1. The Subedar shall grant to the Com- 
pany the land within the Mahratta 
ditch and six hundred yards without 
I the ditch ; 

2. '■'He shall allow the • Company 4he 

* Zamindari rights over thtjj ^and lymg 
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to the south of Calcutta as far as 
Kalapi on the same terms as were 
given to other farmers or Zamindars 
on payment of a yearly tribute of a sum 
of Bs. 2,22,953. 

Mir Jaffer was found to be incapable of managing 

the Subedari of Bengal and when his son Miran 

died he showed his incapacity in every branch of 

•* 

administration and the condition of the country grew 
from bad to worse. Jle was dethroned and his son 
in-law, Mir Kasim, was made viceroy of Bengal on 
•the 27th September, 1760. About this ‘time (1759) 
Bihar was invaded by Mohammed Ali Gohur assisted 
by the Subedar of Oudh ; but the Subedar deserted 
him, on Clive’s marching to Patna. The Prince was 
forced to throw himself on the mercy of Clive and 
he sent him an offer of five hundred gold Mohurs. 
In the following year, the same prince, on assuming 
' the^ kingship of Delhi, again invaded Bihar, but was 
repulsed and defeated by Colonel Calliaud. 

Grant of a Feudal , Jagir to the Company. — In 

1760 Mir Kasim granted to the Company feudal 
Jagir comprising the three districts oi Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong, to meet the charges of 
the army and provision for the field. In a battle in 
1761, the forces of the Emperor of Delhi were again 
defeated by Major Carnac and as a result of this a 
vpeace treaty vjas concluded. The Emperor acknow- 
ledged Mir Ka?im as the Subedar of Bengal, Bihar 
dud Orissa qn his undertaking to pay to the king a 
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yearly sum of rupees twenty-four lakhs. .Ike 
Emperor proposed to offer to the Company the 
’D iinani of Be ngal, but it was actually conferred in 
.1765. Mir Kasim, however, soon began to quarrel 
with the English and as a result of serious disputes 
war broke out wherein he was defeated. Ho then 
fled to Oudh and his father-in-law, Mir Jaffer was 
again installed as Subedar of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. Mir Jaffer died in 1765 and was succeeded 
by his son Nadjam-ud-daulah who transferred all 
military arrangements for the defence of the provin- 
ces to the, British and undertook to maintain^ 
only as much as was absolutely necessary for the 
dignity of his person and for the collection of 
the revenue.* 

British penetration into other parts of India. — 

After the death of Aurangzeb the Mughal empire 
broke into pieces. The Subedars assumed indepen-, 
dent powers, petty rajas began to assert themselves 
as independent chiefs and the Mahrattas and 
Sikhs assumed great power. Nadirshah defeated 
the Mughal army in 1730 and after a general 
massacre looted the inhabitants, rich or poor, for 
fifty-eight days. This gave a death-blow to the 
Mughal power in India. Eor many years, there 
was nothing but disorder, anarchy, robbery and 
massacre in India. This was a very* tempting 

* This whole is based on the irrformatiSn contained m History* 
ef British India by C. Maciplane, Field’s # Landholding ^ntf < 
England and India published by Longmans, Green & jfjd, 
Succeeding paragraphs will also be based on thei.e~ • 
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offer for everybody who could seize the oppor- 
tunity and assume kingship of India. Thus various 
native chiefs and clans including the Rajputs, the 
hereditary and oldest ruling classes in India as 
well as the French and the English l)egan com- 
peting with one another for supremacy in India. 

In 1741, Fort St. George at Madras was bom- 
bar<je$ for five days by Labourdonnais, French 
Govprpor of Mauritius and Bourbon who captured 
Madras, but restored it to the English on paying 
a fixed ransom against the very wishes of Dupleix, 
the French Governor in India. Soon after M. 
Dupleix routed the army of Nawab of Areot who 
was a British ally and invaded Madras. The British 
Governor and his men were all taken as prisoners 
and exhibited at Pondiehery before Dupleix. The 
French seemed to be gaining an upper hand, but 
in 1747 the arrival of an English squadron under 
thq command of Admiral Griffin, made Dupleix 
tremble for French possessions. A fitting reply 
was given to the French by the English who 
beseiged Pondicherry which was, however, given up 
after a seize of 31 days. 

"With sufficient force with them, the English 
proihised help to Sahuji, ruler of Tanjore, against 
his brother Pratapsingh who had dethroned him. 
The price of this aid was fixed as the transfer of the 
-..fortress of Deyi Cothah to. the English but the latter 
^expectedly * abandoned ‘the sicfe of SahujC ‘took 
prisoifcir and aided Pratapsingh on «4he latter 
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agreeing to yield to the English the town, fort 
and harbour together with the adjoining territory. w 

The seize of Arkot, the defeat of Chanda Sahib and < 
his execution disheartened Dupleix who was recalled 
to France, and thereafter the English were left 
as the supreme foreign party contending for power 
in India. 

• 

In 17(51, Sir Eyre Coote defeated Lally, the 
French General at Wandewash and this gave a 
death blow to the French ambition to acquire any 
territory or power in India. Having thus completely 
crushed the French power in India, the English 
from this time became supreme in Madras and 
Bengal. 

In 17(56 the English obtained from Nizamali on 
payment of tribute to him, Ihe Jagir of Northern 
Circars. This brought the English into a conflict 
with Hyderali as they had pledged themselves for 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Nizamali. 
Hyderali was so powerful ’till 1761) that being 
apprehensive, of their future tHe English entered 
into an alliance with him. 


It is difficult to give even a brief history of every 
happening which strengthened the British power 
in India, and therefore, with this brief survey of 
the Company’s position, we* pass on tit discuss the 
point* with which we ar6 most concfcrngd in thte 
book. * * 
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The position of the Company before the grant 
of Pewani. —Lord Clive, the real founder of the 
British Empire in India, was responsible for securing 
for* the Company the Tjaraa, grants and feudal 
Jagirs as also certain additions by purchases. The 
position may be thus summed up : 


1. The Company had obtained free tenure 
of the site of Calcutta. 

2. The Company had obtained Ijara Zamin- 

dari of Twenty-four Parganas ; 

« * 

3. The Company had obtained feudal Jagir 
for the military defence of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. The military expenses were 
to l)e defrayed from the revenue of the 
three districts of Burdwan, Midnapore 

* and Chittagong. 

* 1. The Company had certain possessions of 
forts in the Madras Presidency ; and 

5. The Company had certain plots of land 
and the city of Bombay in the, Bombay 
Presidency. 

c Thte grant of Diwani to the Company. — Prom 
the position qf ordinary traders in 1612 in which 
they came to India, the English in 1766 rose to the / 
status and position o3t Ijatdars and feudal Jagir J 
'ctarf-a, s well as ifiilitary com'manders in India. In 
the year 1^6, .the titular king, Shah Alam, granted 
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to the Company the Diwani of Bengal. This firman 
of the grant of Diwani was as follows : - 

m 

“We have granted them the Diwani o f 
Bengal. Bihar and Or issa from the beginning* 
of the tasl-T- Rabi (spring harvest) of the 
Bengal year 1172, as a free gift and 
Altamgha without the association of any 
other persons, and with an exemption from 
the payment of the customs of the Diicani , 
which used to be paid by the Court. It is 
requisite that the said Company engage to- 
be security for the sum of twenty-six lacs , 
of rupees a year for our royal revenue, 
which sum has been appointed from the 
Nawab Nadjam-ud-daulah Bahadur, and 
regularly remit the same to the royal 

Sarkar (Government) and in this case, as 

• 

the said company are obliged to keep up a 
large army for the protection of the pro- . 
vince of Bengal etc., we have granted* to 
them whatsoever may remain out of the 
revenues of the said # provinces after remi- 
tting the sum of twenty.-six lacs of rupees 
to tlie royal Sarkar and providing for the 
expenses of the Nizamat.” * 

• 

Before proceeding further it is important to 
understand the meaning of (a) Diwaiti and (b) 
Nizamat. • 

‘Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. I. p- 61. Field’^Landliolding, #p. 

457—58. • * ' 
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(a) The Diwani was an office which had 
• been created in 1579 by the Emperor Akbar, partly 

to assist but mainly to check the Nawab-i-Nazim of 
the Bengal Subah in his civil duties : the holder of 
the office,' the Diwan, was the chief financial officer 
of the Subah , in charge of collection of revenues, 
supervision of finances and control of the expendi- 
ture. Thus he was a useful counter-balance to the 
Nawab who, being so far from imperial head- 
quarters and not infrequently being a member of 
< the royal house, was tempted to make himself 
ipdependent of the central Government. 1 • 

(b) “In order to understand this latter 

condition, we must understand what is meant by 

Nizamal. Under the Mohammedan Government, 

the Nazim was the chief officer charged with the 

administration of criminal law and police, just as the 

Diwan was charged with the administration of 

civil . law and the collection of the revenue. The 

the term Nizamat denoted ‘the office duties’ of the 

Jfazim, the administration of Police and criminal 

law. In the palmy days*of the Mughal Empire, it 

was usual to conduct the administration of the 

more distant Subahs or Provinces through a 

•Viceroy or Governor called a Subahdar, who was 

occasionally a relation of the Emperor, and to whom 

were entrusted not infrequently both the Diwani 

and Nizamat. As Diwan he collected and remitted 

the revenue and administered civil justice. As 

v, * i. «3tudies in the Lfcnd Revenue if i story of Bengal by Mr. R. B. 

1 ' 'jjLainsbothani. M. A., B. Litt. M. B. E. • * 
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Naib or Nawab Nazim, i.e., deputy of the minister 
for the administration of criminal justice and 
police, who was near the person of the Emperor, 
he administered criminal justice and managed the 
police of his province. ’ 

This practice is still in force in certain Indian 
States like Jaipur. The Chief Revenue Officer in 
Jaipnr is designated as the Diwan while the 
District Magistrate is called a Nazim. 

The English on receiving the firman of the 
Diwani, were appointed as revenue collectors of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and w'ere yet under the 
Subahdari of the Murshidabad snbahdar. The 
Company paid to Nawab Nadjam-ud-daulah Bahadur 
who was still the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, a sum of Rm 3,8(>,131/- as an adequate 
allotment for the conduct of the Nizamat. Out 
of tjhis sum, R>17,78,851/- were for the Naw r all’s 
household expenses, servants, etc. and Rs3G,07,277 
for the maintenance of horses, si pa his, (soldiers), 
peons, etc., for the support of* his dignity. On the 
demise of Ijawab Najmad-ud-drfulah Bahadur, his 
brother Syeif-ud-daulah Bahadur was elevated by 
the Company to the vacant post of Natcab Nazi/m. 
His emoluments w r ere reduced to R41,86,131/- and 
on his demise, his minor brother Mubarak»ud-daulah 
Bahadur was made the Nawab Nazim. In 1770, 
his emoluments were reduced to * ±fe31«81,991/- and ' 
thereafter only R»16, 00,000/- continue to lie paid 

■ — " — t — — ' 

1. Field’s Landholding- pp. 458—59. • \ # * * 
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to the Nawab Nazim for his personal and family 
expenses. 1 

'It is clear from the above that the English were 
not granted the proprietorship of land, it, indeed, 
being beyond the jurisdiction of the Emperor to 
grant any such right not enjoyed even by himself. 
The firman that we have quoted above in extenso 
distinctly mentions the grant only of Diwani i. e. the 
right to collect revenue. The early acts of the 
Company also show that the English had no right 
tp interfere in the administration of criminal justice 
which was left in the hands of Nawab Nazim. Tt 
was thus wrong for Eield and other writers to 
conclude that the grant of Diwani amounted to 
cession of the territory. 

The English secured Dewani of Bengal, Bihar 
$nd Orissa at a time when the Mughal power in 
India was at its vanishing point. The Mughal 
Emperor, Shah Alam II, after granting the Diwani 
'to the English, lived at Allahabad and later made 
over the provinces of ’Allahabad and Kora also 
to them. But this 'arrangement was .short-lived 
and the Emperor on the advice of the Mahrattas, 
repaired to Delhi with the intention of regaining 
his ancestral throne, but it was all a mere dream. 
The Mahraftas were at best lukewarm friends of the 
Emperor with the result that he was blinded and 

imprisoned by b ltohilla Ghulam ^Kadir in 1787. 

— 

'l* .Field's Landholding, pp. 45'J-60, note 4. See also Aitchiaon’s 

• * Treater, Vol. I. pp. 05, 67 and 60. , * 
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The English, on the other hand, stopped the tribute 
of 8s26,00,000/-. The English, however, on hearing, 
about the miserable condition of the Emperor, 
gained possession of Delhi and freed him in 1803 ' 
and, at the same time, granted him a pension. This 
was continued to his son Akbar II after his death 
in 1808 and to Bahadur Shah II in 1837 which was 
finally stopped after 1857 when it was found that 
he joined the mutineers. 

It is clear, therefore, that the English soon 
became masters of the tracts which were originally 
entrusted to them under the name and style of 
Dewani grant. They thus became rulers and 
according to the established laws and customs of the 
country, were entitled to receive no more than land 
revenue from the ryot— -peasant proprietors— of the 
provinces for the protection afforded by them to the 
people. 

• 

Early revenue policy of the Company.— A\’hen 
the English were granted the Diwani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa by the titular Mughal King, the 
Officers of the Company were unacquainted with 
the land-revenue administration of the country. 
The system of realization of land-revenue introduced 
by Akbar the Great, fell into disuse during the period 
of anarchy after the decay of Mughal ^ower in 
India. The peasantry was subjected to ruthless 
oppression by the landlords and Zamindars in order 
to find money for the maintenance of tlfeir powq$ 
and hold over the , estates inherited or got ^ them 
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either as assignments or farms from the Mughal 
Icings. The English had, therefore, to face a 
peculiar position in formulating a definite policy 
of the land-revenue administration of the country)) 




Lord Clive, in 17(50, held a Darbar at Motijhil 
near Murshidabad for settling and commencing the 
collection of the land-revenue. The system in vogue 
was kept till 1709 and revenue was realized through 
Indian Naibs stationed at Patna and Murshidabad. 

<00 the 10th August, 1709, English supervisors were 
appointed under the British llesidents to„ supervise 
the work of Indian employees of the Company. A 
letter of instruction was issued to these newly 
appointed supervisors which is a document of very 
great importance and we need no apology to repro- 
duce extracts from it. According to this letter 
‘v of instructions these supervisors were to : - 


(1) Prepare a summary history of the pro- 
vince giving an account of the ancient 
constitution, the rulers, the order of suc- 
cession, the revolution in their families, 
and their' connections, their* peculiar 
customs and, in short, every transaction 
which could, serve to trace their origin 
and progress; 

L 

(2) Examine the state, produce and capacity 
of >the lands ; the amount of the reve- 
nue^, the cesses br arbitrary taxes and 
or all demands made on the ryot either 

. i® ♦ 1 
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l>y the Government, the Zamindar or 
the Collector, as well as the manner pf • 
collecting them; 

•i 

(3) Enquire into the gradual rise of every 
new impost; 

(4) Fix the amount of what the Zamindar 
receives from the ryot as his income or 
emolument ; wherein they generally 
exceed the bounds of moderation, 
taking advantage of the personal attach* 
,ment of their people, and of the ineffi* t 
cacy of the present restriction upon 
them; siuce the presence of the Amil 
more frequently produces a scene of 
collusion than a wariness of conduct, 
convince the ryot that the Eng- 
lish supervisor will stand between him 
and the hand of oppression ; that he will , 
be his refuge and the redressor of* his 
wrongs ; that the calamities he has 
already suffered sprang from an inter- * 
mediate cause, and were neither known 

• to nor permitted by the Company, that 
honest and direct application to him 
would never fail to produce speedy , and 
equitable decisions : — that after supply- 
ing the legal due of Government the 
peasant may be secured in the enjoyment 
of the remainder ; and iriipress on thg 
ryot in the most forcible £ndj convind^ig 
' manner that the Company* desired * to 
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promote his peace and welfare, that the 
object of the Company is not to increase 
rents or demands, but solely by fixing 
such as were legal, explaining and 
abolishing such as were fraudulent and 
unauthorised, not only to redress his 
present grievances but to secure him 
from all further invasions on his pro- 
perty. * 

Another significant paragraph of this letter 
ran: “Your commission entrusts you with 
the superintendence and charge of a 
province, whose rise and fall must 
considerably affect the public welfare 
of the whole. The exploring and 
eradicating of numberless oppressions 
which are as grievous to the poor as they 
are injurious to the Government, the 
displaying of those national principles of 
honour, faith, rectitude and humanity 
which should ever characterise the name 
of an Englishman; the impressing of the 
lowest individual with these* ideas, and 
raising of the heart of the ryot from the 
oppression and despondency to security 
and joy, are the valuable benefits which 
must result to our nation from a prudent 
and wise ljehaviour on your part. 
Versed as ybu are ijj the language, 
defend on none where you yourself 
■.can possibly hear apd determine. Let 
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access to you be easy, and be careful 
of the conduct of your dependants. Aim 
at no undue influence yourself and 
check it in all others. A great share Of 
integrity, assiduity, disinterestedness, 
and watchfulness is necessary, not only 
for your own guidance but as an exam- 
ple to all others, for your activity and 
* the advice will be in vain unless con- 

firmed by example.* 

These instructions from which extracts have been 

t | 

reproduced above, exhibit the high ideal of protection 
of the ryot the English had at heart. The adminis- 
tration of these provinces was, however, not under 
the Crown of England but under a merchant 
company established to make profits and declare 
dividends and accordingly these high ideals were *not 
kept up to the British standard of peasant protection. 
In 1772 the designation of these supervisors was chan- 
ged to those of ‘Collectors’. They did not continue in 
office for a long time and in 1773 they were dis- 
charged and withdrawn. The collection work was 
left to thejcare of Amils as in the Mughal days. 

Company adopts collection of revenue by farm- 
ing.— (The aim of the East India Company was to 
make the largest profits with the least #troub!e and 
exertion. This, it appears from a paragraph in Eield’s 
i Landholding, was the sole object of forming out tttb 
revenues of the countr y He »ay$: There ia> go 

‘Fielct’sljandlioldin'j;, pp. 464r68. • • , 
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doubt that the mode of letting the lands in farm 

c 

•is in every respect the most eligible. It is the most 
.simple, and, therefore, the best adapted to a Govern- 
ment, constituted like that of the Company, which 
cannot enter into the details and minutiae of the 
collections. Any mode of agency, by which the 
rents might be received, is liable to uncertainty, to 
perplexed inextricable accounts, to an infinity of 
little balances and to embezzlements ; in a word, 

* both the interest of the State and the property 
of the people, must be at the mercy of the 
V gents. Nor is it an object of trivial 
consideration that the business of service, 
already so great that much of it is unavoidably 
neglected, would thereby lie rendered so voluminous, 
and the attention of the Board so divided that 
nothing would be duly attended to ; the current 
affairs would fall into irrecoverable arrears, the 
resolutions upon them lie precipitate and desultory, 
the Authority of the Government set at naught ; the 
power which it must necessarily delegate to others 

* would be abused ; and the most pernicious conse- 
quences ensue from the impossibility of finding time 
to examine and correct them. That such* would be 
the case, we with confidence affirm, since we already 

t ' experience the existence of these evils in part from 
the great increase of affairs, which has devolved to 
the charge of this Government”. 1 

v ^It is clean frorfi the treasons given that the sole 
*ain* of the ^Copipany was to get an^ assured revehue 

.1.* Field’s Landholding, pp. 478-79. * ' 

« .«* < ' 
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through whatever means it could and the interests of 
th urj/ot, it is clear, were neglected, j 

Quinquennial settlement of 1 772.--(jVith ther 
sole aim of assuring themselves of the fixed amount 
every year from the land, the officers of the Company 
carried out a five-year settlement with the farmers 
and Zamindars.J (^Experience showed this to be a 
mistake. Ignorant of the real capabilities of the 
country and incited by the hopes of the same profit 
which was formerly to t)e reaped under a Govern- 
ment which , was not keen to punish oppression and . 
extortion practised in collecting its own dues, 
speculators readily agreed for sums which they 
found themselves utterly unable to pay when the 
time for payment came. 1 )^The result was that the 
settlement with the farmers, the demand being in 
excess, failed as admitted by Warren Hastings. 2 ! 
The Company issued certain instructions through , 
resolutions as have been recorded in the Calcutta 
Committee of ltevenue Consultations and in the 
proceedings of the Committee of Circuit. They may 
be reproduced below from iiiss Monekton Jones’ 
book. 3 • 

1. Harms to be let out on lease for five years; 

2. Harms not to exceed the value of one 

lakh; * 

1. Field’s Landholdiucr, pp. -A80-£l. * # « 

2. ,Birminger i. pp. ccxxv to cojpcxii. . • 

a. Hastings, in Bengal, note, pp. 274-75 ; ttlso^Kamsbothtwi# 


pp. 


' 27 ^ 8 . 
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3. A committee of Circuit to be appointed... 

4s. & 5. (Name of Committee and districts 
to lie visited) 

6. Supervisors to be known henceforth as 
‘Collectors’. 

7. A Diwan to be appointed who shall be 

joined with the Collector; * 

8. A public seal of the Company to be used 
with every transaction; 

o 

9. Sepoys not to be employed in the 
collections, except in urgent cases, 
and by warrant under the public seal; 

10. The rents of ryots to be fixed and 
and not exceeded on pain of the 
forfeiture of the farmer’s lease; 

11. The farmer’s rents also to lie fixed 
according to the rent-roll of the lease; 

« 

12. No MatlioU ( i. e. additional cesses ) 
to be permitted. The existing ones to 
be scrutinized by the Collectors and 
abolished if found pernicious; 

13? Nazars and Salamis ( presents ) at 
first interviews to be discontinued; 

14s. f IJhe old farfners to ^settle the rents 
« in the presence of the neV ' farmer 
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who is to be responsible for any out- 
standing balance; 

15. A Mohurrir ( account clerk ) to lye 
appointed to every farm to note receipts 
of rents and to send monthly accounts 
to the Collector at the district Sadar 
Cutchery; 

16. Collectors to l)e forbidden to purchase 
grain on pain of dismissal ; 

17. % jN'o pcshkar , banyan or other servant^ 

of a Collector is to farm any land. 

18. The Committee are to search out 
means to obviate usury; Collectors’ 
banyans to l)e forbidden to lend money, 

but farmers to continue the usual 
iaccaci ( i. e. an advance for seed and 
working necessaries ). to ryots; • 

19. Kish ( Instalments of revenue ) to be 

paid at the harvest time; 

• 

20. A list of assigned dands to Government 
servants ( Chakran zamin ) to be made; 

21. All Zamindari chaukis ( toll bars ) 
except those immediately dependent 
upon Government, to be Abolished; 

22. All orders ajid changes, to be advej* 
tised by the Board o^ revenue. _ * 

. . • » r.# 

* 23. Collectors to submit the. rent-roll* of 
' • V 
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each farm arranged in Parganas, and 
the changes of the collection to be 
entered; 

21. Dacca district to be specially con- 
sidered. 

These instructions and resolutions have been very 
ably scrutinised in the light of the result they 
achieved by Mr. Pamsbotham and no apology is 
needed to reproduce his observations here : 1 

No. 2 was never put in force;. 

No 7 divided authority and increased intri- 
gues. 

No. 9 was honoured in the letter but not 
in the spirit: the records of the 
Board from 1772 — 71 contain frequ- 
ent references to peons* and harcaras% 
being quartered on refractory Zamin- 
dars: confinement w r as common and 
the Collector openly informed the 
Board that he used all possible 
severity “short of corporeal punish- 
ment” to induce the Zamindars in 
his district to pay. The farmers 
were forbidden to use sepoys to 
collect from the ryots, but as Mr. 
t Higginson Jt Collector of Birbhum, 

1^ Cf. Ramsboth^n pp. 28-30. 

« .Minor Coutt Officials. 
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pointed out, no ryot could hope to 
defy a Zamindar or Taluqdar ^or 
farmer; so the prohibition amount- , 
ed to very little; • 

No. 10 was nugatory. The Company never 
knew what the ryot paid and never 
succeeded in introducing a standard 

lease; this regulation sounds peremp- 
tory but was incapable of being 
carried into effect so long as the 
, entire records of the land-revenut^ 
were in the hands of the kaminr/os; 

No. 12 The abolition of cesses might be 
proclaimed, but could never be en- 
forced so long as the ignorance of 
the actual revenue paid, prevailed. ‘As 
the Commission of 1776 disclosed^ 
the abolition of a cess was made 
frequently the opportunity of in- 
creasing the sums extorted from the 
unfortunate r^ot; 

% 

No. 15 introduced a fresh element of corrup- 
tion. A man on Es20/- a month 
was appointed to record the actual 
receipt of rents by the tfarmer and 
to report the sum so received to 
the Collector. No single report woulj 
be worth 'the paper* oi* which* it 
was written. , \ • . 
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No.l7. This ordinance could never be en- 
forced ; the banyan could, and did, 
always hold and farm lands in a 
relative’s name: the banyan* of the 
Governor himself was a notorious 
farmer and continued to hold his 
farms long after the date of this 
edict ; 

Is 0.I8. This edict could not be enfor- 
ced: those who know the collusive 
methods which prevailed in Bengal 
at this period, can only be surprised 
that such experienced men as cons- 
tituted the Committee, thought it 
fit to issue such a general prohibi- 
tion: they might as well have pub- 
lished the eighth Commandment ‘for 
general information’. 

No.19, 20, 21, and 22 were Inmeficial ordi- 
nances of a practical nature not 
dealing in vague prohibition. 

The evil effect of farming system. — The system 

of indiscriminate farming to the highest bidder and 
putting him in sole charge of the destinies of 

* Krishna^ Kanta Naudi, the notorious * Kantoo Babu” who in 1774 
was proved to be holding farms of the value of Rs. 13, 33, 664 : three 
of these were over one lakh ..each in value. Other influential 
employees like Ganga Gobinda flingh and Devi Singh held very 
Jarge farms. fEvsn Collectors held farms fn the name of fictitious 
porsons /or pgtty officials. 
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thousands of ryots was the most pernicious system 
ever known in the history of India. “In fact, they 
had introduced a more evil element,” says Hr. 
Kamsbotham, “than had hitherto existed, by the 
putting up of the revenues to public auction. The 
revenues had been farmed long before the Company’s 
days, but farmers had been selected by the Govern- 
ment from men of position who knew the land. 
The new regulations introduced by the Committee 
of Circuit, made it possible for any man to bid for 
the land. Those who know India will realize the 
consternation * which such a change must havt; 
created in all classes except speculators. Men who 
were mere no-bodies, now bid for and obtained farms : 
many were speculators from another part of the 
country, whose sole object was to squeeze out every 

anna from the land and its cultivators, utterly care- 

• 

less of what resulted so long as their speculation 
was successful. Others bid from malicious and, 
hostile motives in order to turn out or embai'rass 
some Zamindar against whom they had a grudge : 
in a word, the land-revenue was placed at the mercy 
of every kind of disreputable gambler.” 1 
» 

Mischief of Farming System realized by the 
Company.— (During the currency of the quinquennial 
settlement the Governor-General and Council of the 
East India Company realized the mischief of farm- 

* Mr. Samuel Middleton’s letter to tlie* Board* of Revenue frolft 
.Murshidabad Division. S<w Governor-G^i oval’s proceedings 
of 7th April, 1775. * ’ 

1. Ralnsfiotliam- p. 30. 

I 
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in g and short settlement. They were rightly of 
opinion that ‘this system was calculated to subject 
the cultivators of the soil to rigour and exaction and 
discourage all improvements of agriculture, and 
consequently was inimical to the general prosperity 
of the country’. |Q3ut unfortunately, the Governor- 
General and the Council reached a hasty conclusion 
to conclude a life settlement with the Zamindars 
. and submitted a proposal to this effect in 1776 to 
the Court of Directors who replied that “having 
considered the different circumstances of letting the 
lands on leases for lives or in perpetuity, they did 
not, for many weighty reasons, think it at present 
advisable to adopt either of these modes.” The 
quinquennial settlement expired in 1777 and there- 
after annual settlements were made for several 
years, preference being given to the Zamindars 
i. <?. old and new revenue contracto rs.^ This 
was a most reprehensible and cruel act of the officers 
of‘ the East India Company to continue a system 
which they themselves had realised to be detrimental 
to the best interests of the ryots ifi India. ) 


What did the English do for India during 
this period. — The British statesmen in England 
realised the greatest hardship to which the ryot 
of India was subjected at the hands of the 
employees of the East India Company. From 
■'j.772 to 1786 the East India Company was sub- 
jected to much attention by the British Parlia- 
ment. Wp yead: “This was, the period tvhich 

( r i , 

, saw the .Company subjected to a minute and 
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severe inspection at the hands of Parliamentary 
Commissions, the Select and Secret Committees of * 

1772, and Select and Secret Committees of 1781. 

• 

Each occasion was followed by a great statute 
and an attack upon a great individual. In 1772, 
we have the attack upon Clive, followed by the 
Regulating Act of 1773. After 1781 we have 
Pitt’s India Act of 1784 followed by impeachment 
of- Warren Hastings.” 1 (The Lord North’s Regu- 
lating Act of 1773 was set at naught by the 
officers of the East India Company, and against 
the spirit^ of the Act which was designed to 
‘establish a regular system of administration anti 
justice’ according to the established laws and 
constitution of the country, the officers of the 
East India Company deprived the peasant 
proprietors of their birth-right which was 
respected from time immemorial by every long 

who ruled in India and farmed out lands to 

• 

gamblers and speculators. There could not -have 
lieen any more serious and grievous crime than 

to deprive the teeming millions of their heredi* 
tary rights and to reduce’ them from proprietors 
of the <soil to serfs under the land-revenue 
contractors. j 

• 

Mr. Burke reminded the Parliament that* these 
old established laws and constitutyn of India 
must be respected. He said : “ Let me remind 
your Lordships that these people Jived under the 
ldws to which 1 have referred y<ju, and # tlies6 

1. ^Cambridge History of India, V, 181. , % T 
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laws were formed whilst we, I may say, were 
in the forest.” Regarding the pernicious system 
of farming Mr. Burke said: “An endless, hope- 
less prospect of new flights of birds of prey and 
passage, with appetites continually renewing for 

a food that is continually wasting the cries 

of India are given to seas and winds to be blown 
about in every breaking up of the monsoon, over 
a remote and unhearing ocean. 1 .. 

But these criticisms and the Regulating Act 
,of 1773 did not have any effect upon the policy 
of the East India Company. ^ Ear from being 
influenced in the desirable direction the Board 
of Directors of East India Company in London 
forbade making the minute scrutinies such as 

those contained in the letter of instructions issued 

« 

earlier to the supervisors. They directed the 
. officers in India to lease out lands to the highest 
bidder and turn out as much profit as was 
practicable, happen what might to the ryot. In 
1770 there came a great famine in Bengal, and as 
a result of this devastating calamity,, one-third 
of the population of the province perished. Ins- 
pite of this devastating calamity the receipts for 
1771-72 exceeded those of 1768-69 and 1769-70^ 
(This increase is attributed in a letter dated the 
3rd November, 17^2 from the President-in-Council 

“to the s fancied of collection being maintained Ay 

_____ ■ 

1* Cambridge History of India V, 198. 
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violence and oppression.” ) The Company, both 
officers and Directors, wanted return on their/ 
capital invested as shares, and the sole object of, 
the officers was to please their masters and find 
as much money as possible. (The motto of the 
Company was that : “The revenue is beyond all 
question the first object of Government.” 1 


.. An English Officer thus sums up the position: 
“It will be admitted, therefore, that the Com- 
pany’s district officers during the period 1772- , 
1771 were, alive to the faulty methods of coll- 
ection, to the oppression and mismanagement 
which harried the ryots, and that they freely reported 
the result of their observations to head-quarters. 
The Board’s position was difficult: the good they 
would they could not: their masters at home 
were not easy to serve and expected a good 
return for their outlay, but when all is consi- 
dered, revenue policy of Hastings and the Com- 
mittee of Circuit in Bengal and of the Directors* 

at home cannot be called’ satisfactory; its fund- 

» 

amental error was a steady determination to con- 
centrate the administration of the land-revenue , 
collections at Calcutta, at the expense of an*, 
efficient administration in the district^.” 2 


Pitt’s India Act of 1784.— *The agrarian unr®»t 


* J i • 

1. Cambridge History of India XXX. 4 ft>. i 

2. ftamsbotham. pp. 32-33. . 


t 
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in India due to severe oppression again attracted 
the attention of certain noble British statesmen like 

t 

Messrs. Burke, Sheridan, Pox and Pitt. When the 
Regulating Act of 1773 became a dead letter due 
to the adverse policy of the Company’s officers and 
Directors, it became necessary to bring out a more 
stringent Act to suppress the evil activities in India. 
Warren Hastings went to England and was 
•tried in 1781, and soon after a new Bill -was 
introduced in the Parliament. Pox condemned 
high-handed actions in India as ‘a system of despotism 
i unmatched in all the histories of the world’ and he 
styled Hastings as ‘a man who by disobeying the 
order of his employers, had made himself great’. In 
a speech Mr. Pox said : ‘The Indian people, inspite 
of every exertion both of the legislature and Court 
of Directors, groan under the scourge, the extortion, 
and the massacre of a cruel and desperate man, 
whom in my conscience and from my heart I detest 
and execrate’. 1 

\Pox introduced his India Bill in the Parliament 
on the 18th November j 1783. It was passed by the 
House of Commons, but was rejected by the House 
of Lords. Pitt, the greatest British politician and 
statesman of the day, came in office and passed his 
famous Act in August, 1781- Section 39 of this 
Act 2 required the East India Company to take 
immediate measures “for settling and establishing 

\ipon principles of moderation and justice, accot'ding 

77 Cambridge History ot India, v. 196? t , 

. 3. 5f4 (£«0. Ill, c as, S 39. * ' 
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to the laws and constitution of India , the perman- 
ent rules by which the tribute, rents and services , 
of the Rajas, Zamindars, Roly gars , Taluqdars , 4 
and other native landholders should be in future 
rendered and paid to the United Company”. This 
Act by section 39 gave definite orders to the East 
India Company to make rules according to the 
‘established laws and constitution of India’ which 
means that the rights in land of the various classes 
of people of the country were definitely to be takm 
into consideration before any rules were framed apd 
given the force and sanctity of Law. The laws» 
and constitution of India from time immemorial 
as will be found embodied in the Hindu and 
Muslim scriptures was that, ‘the king or landlord 
had no proprietary right in the land. The land be- 
longed to the cultivator and the land-tax to the king 
or his vassal chief for the protection afforded by him 
to the ryot’. /(According to this Act, which is the* 
Magna Carta for the peasant proprietors in India, 
the farmers, whether created by the East India 
Company, or by the Mughal kings, were to go at 
once. ^Immediately this Act came on the statute 
Ijook, the farmers or Ijardars lost all claims to have 
any right to receive land-revenue from the ryot. The 
military tenure-holders lost their title to the land, 
because they no more rendered that military service 
to the king of the country for which assignments 
were made to them. The, other* service- tenures tef 
mimfted with the close of the office bve$ which they 
used to preside. * They lost all title to, receive any 
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emoluments either in the shape of Jogir or cash 
immediately they were brought under reduction. 
This Act clearly directed the East India Company 
to make settlement with the ryot who were the real 
proprietors of the land. Under the provisions of 
this Act, therefore, the Company was bound to 
make a settlement with the ryot— the real proprie- 
tors of the land— under the established laws and 
constitution of India, dismiss the farmer Ijarcfars, 
Jagirdars, Zamindars, Istamrardars, Pattedars, Mam- 
laguzars, Malguzars, Khatedars, Taluqdars, and 
, others of the same illegal origin a/id free the 
peasant proprietors from the oppression of these 
usurpers. ) 

(what did the Company do. — The Court of 
Directors of the Company directed the Governor- 
General in India to 

1. conduct an enquiry into the condition 
of the landholders and other inhabitants 
residing under the authority ; 

2. investigate and prepare permanent rules 
for the settlement and collation of the 
revenue ; and 

3. hold an enquiry into the system of 
administration of justice 

founded on t|je ancient laws and local usages of 
the country. 1 

if Field’s Landholding, p. 487, 
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Collectors reappointed. — The Company had 

come to he placed at the mercy of Zamindars and’ 
farmers after the Collectors were reduced and ‘re- 
called. Mr. ( afterwards Sir John ) Shore stated tl^at 
the Company possessed less information of the 
country in 1782 than it did in 177-4, and as the Act 
was passed in 1781, the necessity arose for making 
investigations which was impracticable without 
responsible agents of the Company stationed in the 
muffasil. The Collectors were accordingly reappoin- 
ted in 178G. A Hoard of Revenue was appointed 
in 178G which took up the work of the Committee 
of Revenue and was presided over by a member 
of the Government.) 

Investigations by the Company. — The 

Company’s Government had not got sufficient 

information of the provinces at this time. 'The 

Government were not in a position to decide upon 

any one system of administration of the country. 

Mr. ( afterwards Sir ) John Shore in his minute of 

the 18th June, 1789 said: “Our administration has. 

hitherto been fluctuating 'and uncertain. An idea 

of improvement has been hastily adopted, unsteadily 

pursued, and afterwards abandoned from a supposed 

defect in principle. New measures have been suin' 

1 

stituted, followed, and relinquished with the same’ 
facility ; and the natives, from these 1 variations, 
with every succession of men, except a change of 
system”. 1 This shows that the system of farming«or, 

1. fir. ^Shore’s Jktinute of 18th June, 1789. F;eld, ^ote, p* 4SS. 
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a settlement with the Zamindars proved a failure. 
r Realising these defects and as a result of his inves- 
, tigation, Mr. Shore said : “The rent of the land, thro- 
ugh whatever channels it passes into the public trea- 
sury, is paid originally by the ryots or the immediate 
cultivators of the soil. Their situation not only 
on this account, but as being the most helpless and 
most exposed to oppression, ought naturally to attract 
the attention and engage the interest of the ruling, 
power” 1 “I do not observe in the correspondence of 
the Collector any specific rules for the security of 
,ihe ryots. I well know the difficulty, of making 
them, but some must be established. The great 
point required is to determine what is and what 
is not oppression so that justice may l>e impartially 
administered according to fixed rules”. 2 “Until the 
variable rules adopted in adjusting the rent of the 

r 

ryot are simplified and rendered more definite, no 
, solid improvement can be expected from their 
labburs, upon which the prosperity of the country 
depends. The difficulties attending this task are 
allowed by all who have had experience of it ; nor 
is much required to linow that, to make an adjust- 
ment between two parties, where one ferfrs and each 
suspects the other, in a country too, where every 
innovation is received with disgust and apprehension 
— local information, assiduity and perseverence are 
indispensable requisites ” 3 


1. Mr. Shore’s* Minute of June, 1789. Field. Note, i> 488. 
2* Ibid, l8thiSefJtember, 1789. 


( i 

3* Ibid/ 8th, December, 1789. 
« * * 
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^Sir John Shore, perhape the ablest member of 1 
the Council of Lord Cornwallis, gave these opinions • 
for the protection of the ryot but it is a matter of great , 
regret that these were turned down and without \ 
carrying out the investigations in fuller detail as \ 
desired by the Court oF Directors in compliance with 
section 39 of Pitt’s India Act. Lord Cornwallis 
hastily came to the conclusion that the Zamindars— 


originally land-revenue contractors or farmers, —-sho- 
uld be recognised and revenue settlement made with 
them. This gave the death blow to the rights .of 
the peasantry of Bengal, nay, the whole of India.* 
and this decision of Lord Cornwallis sealed the fate 


of the peasant proprietors who lost their birth-right, 
freedom, property and what not which they had 
enjoyed from time immemorial. As a result a per- 
manent settlement was . made with the Zamindars 

• i 

which is fully discussed in the next chapter. 


Review of the condition in other parts, of* 
India. — When the British were thus ruling Bengal, 
they were increasing their territory, influence and , 
power in other parts of India also. At the time of 
the departure of Warren Hastings from India, the 
British dominion extended over Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
Benares in the east of India ; in Madras, over the 

• 

Northern Circars with the exception of Goolnur 4 
Circar and in Bombay over Sasette and l^tssein. The 
territories of the Nawab Vazier of Oudh, the Nawab 
of Arcot, and the Baja of ,Tan jofe we?e under their 
protection. 1 » i * ' 

I f ft 

I. History of India by H.P. Sastri, pp. 194-1U5. , ^ * , 
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♦t * 

Permanent Settlement in Bengal — A great 
. mistake.— $he Permanent Settlement in Bengal with 
the Zamindars — the original land-revenue contrae- 
*" tors or farmers and a few military fe'udal lords — 
was the greatest mistake ever committed by the 
British in India. It would have lteen a blessing of 
^far-reaching importance if the same permanent 
sttlement had been made with the cultivators who 
rere the real proprietors' of the soil^°ijord Corn- 
wallis was sadly mistaken in his belief — if it was 
his belief— that the ‘landlords had a claim to a 
certain percentage of the produce of the land under 
their sway’. According to Hindu and Muslim scrip- 


tures, which we ha?/e repeatedly quoted in the 
earlier chapters, the landlord or even $ le King can 
claim right to land-revenue only if he renders service 
for the protection of the ryot. The Zamindars of 
Bengal admittedly originated from the stock of 
farmers o$ land-revenue contractors and as such they , 
were only agents of the Crown for the realization 


\>f land-revenue. We have shown at length that 

« < . L 

these contcacijy were terminable# and many or these 
.Jagirdajs, Zamindars, and Pattadars were 1 dispossess- 
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ed of their Jagirs during the Mughal period. The 
Bengal Zamindars were the creation of the period 
when there were anarchy all over the country after 
the decay of Mughal power in India. Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Shore admits that ‘most of the 
considerable Zamindars in Bengal may be traced to 
an origin within the last century and a half. The 
extent of their jurisdictions has been considerably 
augmented during the time of Jailer Khan, and 
since, by purchases from the original proprietors, by 
acquisitions in default of legal heirs or in conse- 
quence of die confiscation of the lands of other' 
Zamindars. Instances are even related in which 
Zamindaries have been forced upon the incumbents.” 1 
“Since the decline of the constitution in the reign 
of Earokhsir and the introduction of the Farming 
system at the recommendation cf Itatanchapd, 
when corruption pervaded every department of the 
States, the unprincipled Zamindars, by ingratiating 
themselves with the Amils or rulers for the time 
being, distressed the inferior Zamindars by every 
possible mode, until they wew reduced to the necess- 
ity of selling their Zamindaries to their oppressors, 
who thenceforward became by virtue of usage, not 
of Hght , their acknowledged proprietors. Other 
Zamindars, having disolated their lands by ’mis- 
management and dissipation, were obliged by the 
ruling power to dispose of them to more prudent 
and opulent Zamindars for thd liquidation of their 
balances. The title of the purchasers ,of such l&ncl 

1. Mft Store's Minute of the and April, 1788. \ ^ 
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was considered good and valid. Towards the close 
of, the reign of Mohammed Shah, during the admin- 
istration of Eamnarain and Jankiram and other 
Nazims of the Behar Province, certain Zamindars by 
attaching themselves to these officers acquired great 
influence, and either by force or under different 
pretences, unjustly possessed themselves of the infer- 
ior landlords, till at length becoming rich and 
powerful through connivance of the Nazim, ‘who 
permitted these usurpations, they declared themselves 
the proprietors of the lands thus unfairly acquired. 
►It was by the above modes that many Zamindars of 
this province augmented their possessions.” 1 

It is clear that the Zamindars of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa are mostly of recent origin 
and their possessions ary the result of fraud 
committed by them upon the older possessors. 
The point for further consideration is whether 
even the older possessors had any right to ali- 
enate their property by sale either willingly or 
under coercion as was the case. We have 
repeatedly asserted ttiat the majority of the 
holders were the original farmers or lund-revenue 
contractors and as such were holders of the tracts 
under trust, the proprietary rights of the soil 
being vested on the actual cultivators and the 
revenue rights to the Crown. In such circumstan- 
ces all usurpation^ either by fraudulent purchases 

« 

' 1. Answers to i questions put^ to Gliulam Hosen J£ban, the 
, , “ historian'' son of Fakhar-ud-daulah, formerly, Nazim of Bihar. 
t t See /Fields Landholding. Note, pp. 506-6. ’ “ 
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or acquisitions in other ways were illegal 
and did not give them any title to the proprie- 
torship of the Zamindaries under their charge ix>r 
the time being. The assumption of Lord Corn- 
wallis was, therefore, incorrect. 


(That the Permanent Settlement was a great 
mistake is proved by the observations of other 
British statesmen of practical Indian experience* 
Sir Edward Colebrooke said: “The errors of the 
(Permanent Settlement in Bengal were two-fold: 

- first, in the .sacrifice of what may be denominated 
the yeomanry, by merging all village rights, 
whether of property or occupancy, in the all- 
devouring recognition of the Zamindars’ paramount 
property in the soil; and second///, in the sacri- 
fice of the peasantry by, one sweeping enactment, 
which left the Zemindar to make his settlement 
with them on such term as he might choose to' 
require .J Government, indeed, reserved to itself 
the power of legislating in favour of the tenants; but 
no such legislation has ever taken place: and, on 
the contrary, every subsequent enactment has been 
founded on* the declared object of strengthening 
the Zamindars’ hands.’)' This shows that either 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal was conclu- 
ded by the Government in utter ignorance and 
was thus a great mistake or was made deliber- 
ately with the Zamindars witji the knowledge 
of tlipir status, rights and privileges* and if thi* 


III* Rtfveuue Selections. p. 167; Field’s Landholding p. !^33* 
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was correct, the Government of the day committed 
• a double blunder. 

Was the Settlement with the Zamindars 
intentional ?— (The Permanent Settlement with the 
Zamindars was concluded for two obvious reasons. 
The first was that the Company wanted to have 
an assured income from their possessions in India 
and the second was that the Company did w not 
want to arouse the suspicion of the Zamindars re- 
garding the intentions of the Company.’} The 
desire of the Company for an assured income has 
already been discussed in the previous chapter 
and the following extracts will show the truth 
of the second statement: (“The reason for the 
Directors’ prohibition was that they were afraid 

lest the suspicions of the Zamindars should be 

< 

aroused, — lest the Zamindars should distrust the 
promise of a Permanent Settlement at a fixed amount 
of revenue, and should come to think that the Eng- 
lish would avail themselves of the information 
thus obtained to increase the revenue afterwards.”^ 

t 

{The Government, could have secured the first 
object, i. e. that of an assured revenue even by 
making a settlement with the ryot, and as regards 
the Suspicion or mistrust of the Zamindars, this 
was of secondary importance. A fraction of the 
population who were nothing short of speculators 
and gamblers ,and were, /n a way, usurpers, might 

1. ^Field’s Landholding, p. 469 Note. Biscussion on Shore’s 
1 t Minute of flbth Juno. I7s 9. 1 
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well have been left to grumble, and settlement made 
with the ryot.^It may be admitted that the settle- 
ment with the Zamindars was not intentional 
but it was a great mistake due to gross ■ 
ignorance of the established laics and constitution 
of the country regarding the proprietorship of 
the land. 

fhe mistake of concluding a settlement with 
the Zamindars was realised by the Company 
after the Permanent Settlement had actually been 
concluded. The Court of Directors says : “In ad- 
verting to the mistakes which were made in* 
forming the Permanent Settlement of the lands 
in Bengal, it is important not to lose sight of 
the causes from which those mistakes arose; and 
we are warranted not pnly by general probabi- 
lity, but by the recorded confesssion of some ' of 
our revenue servants at the time, in imputing^ 
the errors in question to the want of information 
by the Collectors, who were positively prohibited 
from resorting to minute local, scrutinies for the 

it 

purpose of ascertaining the resources of the 
country” ’* They further say; “At the time when 
discussions took place on the subject of forming 
the Permanent Settlement in the lower provinces, 
the question was agitated whether the ascertain- 
ment of private rights ought not to* have been 
carried into effect before thp arrangement was 

1.* ^Field’s Landholding, p. 49a. ( Revenue letter to Bengal ^atecl 

January 1815. ) • $ 

* 
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concluded. Zamindari oppressions and abuses 
during the revolutions that had occurred in the 

* Bengal province at periods not long anterior to 

• the establishment of the British power, and the 
early measures of our administration had thrown 
such obscurity over the rights of the cultivators 
that it became difficult to define them.” 1 


Economic effect of the Permanent Settle* 
ment. — The Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
was greatly detrimental to the interests of 
the cultivators who were the real proprietors of the 
land. In a province which is one of .the richest 
provinces in India in the matter of fertility, the 
peasantry are the poorest of all. In the preface 
to Land Tenure by a Civilian it is asserted 
that the legislature delivered over as temnts- 
at-ioill , millions of free proprietors to the 
tender mercies of a race of tax-gatherers; and 
$tlr. Mill, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of 1830, said that the ryots were mere 
tenants-at-will of the Zamindars in the permanently 
. settled provinces.” 2 Mr. Holt Mackenzie in answer 
to question No. 2G70 'said before the Commons 
Committee: “ The afnount demanded by* the latter 
( the Zamindars ) “has been left unsettled; the ryots 
‘.of the lower provinces are left just as if the 
' Permanent Settlement had never taken place, if 
not in a worse condition.” 3 ]Mr. A. D. Campbell 

1. Field’s Landholding, p. 469. 

1. Ibid. p. 532. ‘"Note 9. * 

* It. t Ibid p. 538, Joto, 1. Appendix to !£e{K>rt of Commons. 

t « Answer to question no 2670. » • t , 
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said before the said Committee: The Permanent 
Settlement, whilst it shut the public treasury 
against any increased receipt from the land *by 
commuting the Zamindars’ variable payment, as tfce 
hereditary contractor for the land-revenue , into a 
fixed Jama determined irrevocably, entirely neglect- 
ed to fix the amount payable by the cultivator 
to this hereditary contractor. ')(“ In spite of law 
and. fact, the ryot can claim under the provisions 
of Lord Cornwallis’ Code no rights at all. Por the 
few privileges he may enjoy, he is indebted entire- 
ly to the forbearance or to the fears of his task- 
i master, the Zamindar. Z J ( Italics are mine ) 


( The Permanent Settlement concluded with the 
Zamindars by Lord Cornwallis has been criticised 
by every sane statesman and opinions like those 
reproduced above can be multiplied^ But it will 
appear even from the few that we have quoted* 
above that responsible statesmen had all become 
conscious soon after the introduction of the bane- 
ful economic effect, of such settlement.j The posi- 
tion resultin g from the datie of enactment of the 
Permanent # Settlement Regulations may be summed 
up as follows: — 

JL^Ihe cultivator was reduced from* the 
position of a proprietor of land to that 
of a tenant-at-will. 


1. Field’s Landholding A. D. Campbell. Appendix to llepoij 
* of Commons, p. lt)6. * » , m 


2. Ibid, iian’l Tenure by a Civilian, p. 104. 


• l 


* 
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3. Landlords and Zamindars who were for- 
merly mere land-revenue contractors 
were made proprietors of the land over 
which they had hitherto no right in 
law or custom. 

3. The cultivators were left at the mercy 
of the landlord; 

4. Government secured a fixed revenue 
for itself, but left the fixation of the 
revenue between the Zamindar and the 
cultivator to the sweet will ,of the land- 
lord; 

/ 

5. Imposition of Abw tbs ( illegal cesses ) 
was prohibited, but in majority of cases 
they are still recovered on one pretence 
or another and in one form or the 
other. 

6. The economic condition of the Bengal 
Zamindars has greatly improved as a 
result of the increase of commodity 
rates, but the condition of the ryot 
is going from bad to worse day by 
day; 

7. ( An aristocracy never heard of in 

India, has been created who are 
luyury-tovers, t indolent, unmindful of 
the* interests erf the ryot, and despots 
of the worst sort; 
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8. Middleman’s profit which is pocketed 
by these newly-created proprietors of 
the land (Zamindars) and utilised *in 

i 

mostly unnecessary purposes, might ha\&e 
been utilised for public good like schools, 
hospitals and other improvement works 
had the settlement lieen made with 
the ryot. A few have gained at the 
expense of millions ; , 


9. Cultivators for ever have been reduced 

to a position of economic servitude. 

• » 

These, are, in short, the results of an action 
taken by Lord Cornwallis either in ignorance of 
the facts or to ploase the Zamindars or to arouse 
the fixed income of the Company. It is a pity 
that no notice of section 39 of Pitt’s India Act .of 
1781 was taken which clearly ordained to proceed^ 

and settle according to the established laws and * 

» 

constitution of India. This legislation of Perma-' 
nent Settlement of 1793 is thus the greatest 

blunder ever committed by *the British in India. 

> 

ft 

Permanent ryotwari settlement in Madras. — 

When Lord Cornwallis was carrying on his 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal with the Zamin- 
dars and Ijardars — the original ls^id-revenue 
contractors — a different kind of settlement was 
being proclaimed by his pwn assistants in Madras* 
In ’2792 Tippu tvas defeated and* wap forced, to 
enter into a’ treaty which provided : ^ « 
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1. That he should cede one-half of his 
territories to the English and their 
allies; 

2. That he should pay three crores and 
thirty lacs of rupees to cover the ex- 
penses of war etc. 

3. That he should unequivocally restore 
all the prisoners who had been taken 
by the Mysoreans from the time of 
llyder; and 

« 4. That he should deliver up . as hostage 

for the due observances of the treaty 
two of his eldest sons. 

According to the terms of this treaty a large 
tract of the country in Madras Presidency came 

f 

as ceded territory under the British Government. 
When these possessions came under British con- 
trol,* Lord Cornwallis deputed Colonel Bead to 
make a settlement of Baramahal and Salem in 
1792. While concluding the settlement Colonel 
Bead issued the proclamation reading: “The ass- 
essment of every individual field in it '( holding ) 
when at the full rate, is fixed for ever, etc. 1 
This . proclamation was issued by Colonel Bead in 
L796, i. e. three years after the Permanent Settle- 
ment in f Ben gal. It was confirmed by Sir 

Thomas Munro wfip declared that it was ‘fixed’ 
<«and ‘permanent’ and 'was literally accepted 

i.‘ ( Land icevepue policy oi tlie Indian Government, p^!70. 
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by the then Government and the same view was 
expressed in the minutes of Board of Revenue dated the 
5 th- January, 1818, the Administration report of 18.jJ^- 
36 and in the proceedings of the Board of Revenue 
dated the 13th July, 1857. The Madras Government 
(vide letter No. 21-1. dated 8th February, 1802 ) 
explained the ryotwari settlement of that presi- 
dency to mean a permanent settlement-, it clearly said, 
“The leading characteristics of ryotwari tenure is 
the permanency of the assessment On the 9th July 
1862, Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of 
State for lydia ordered that a full, fair and equi- 
table rent must be imposed on all lands under 
a temporary settlement, and that wherever this 
had been done, a permanent settlement of the 
revenues might be made.” On a reference dated 
the 8th June, 1861- oai the subject from the 
Governor-Genera 1-iu-Council, the Secretary of 
State on the 21th March. 1865 (Sir Charles Woodf 
laid down the following rules for the introduc- 
tion of Permanent Settlement: “The Districts were 
divided into three classes, viz., ( 1 ) districts in 
which agriculture was backward, ( 2 ) districts 
in which ttie estates were fairly cultivated and 
resources fully developed, and ( 6 ) districts which 
contained estates fairly cultivated and also estates 
yvith resources imperfectly developed. Immediate 
sanction tor introduction of Permanent Settlement 
in the area of class ( 2 ) was gi^en, but thp 
sanction was refused iu» the caset of ^ class to 
land. »As» regards the third class thp Ooveriyb?- 
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General wrote that Her Majesty's Government “are 
prepared to authorise an immediate settlement on 
perpetuity after revision, for all estates in which 
the actual cultivation amounts to eighty per cent, 
of the cultivable or malgoozari area" and for the 
estates not fully developed, he authorised a settle- 
ment for a period of thirty years. The principle 
of permanence was accepted by Earl He Grey 
.and ltipon, another Secretary of State for India 
and was reaffirmed by yet another Secretary of 
State, Sir Strafford North cote and this last Secre- 
, tary of State wrote that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was prepared to sacrifice prospect of an 
increase in land-revenue in consideration of the 
great importance of connecting the interests of 
the proprietors of the land with the stability 
of the British Goverumept. 1 (Italics are mine) 


„ / Contrast and result of Ryotwari system. ^The 
Jcontrast between the Permanent Settlement of 
/Bengal with the Zamiudars and the Permanent 
Settlement of Madras with the ryot is startling!) 
(Tn Bengal the ryot ’was reduced to the position 
of a serf and his • birth-right of the (/ proprietor- 
ship in land was given away to the land - 1 
revenue contractors while in Madras, the ryots were 
acknowledged to l>e the full-fledged proprietors of 
their lands] In Bengal he was made a slave while 
in Madras he became the master of his own 
bouse. In Eengaf he was thrown at the mercy 

1- For fuller details see Laud Tenure* in the Madras Presi- 
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of the exploiting landlords while in Madras his 
prosperity was assured under the benign British 
rule. In Bengal his land-revenue settlement was 
left to the discretion of the tax-collector (now 
made a proprietor) while in Madras his revenue 
was fixed in perpetuity. In Bengal the 
newly-created Zamindar was allowed to let 
out his waste land and thereby deprive the 
cultivator of his birth-right to graze his cattle 
free of charge in the waste land, — a privilege en- 
joyed by him from lime immemorial, while in 
Madras, tlys waste land remained his property ^ 
as heretofore. AVhat a striking contrast ! On one 
side of India the British were worshipped as 
God incarnate while on the other side the 
cultivators, if not openly, in their heart of hearts 
became dissatisfied with, the action of the British 
Government for the injustice done to them* in 
snatching away their birth-right of peasant propritr, 
torship which they had enjoyed from time 
immemorial V 


Madras pledge broken. 1 — ^!he two actions of 
the British, Government in India were inconsistent 
with each other. It was thus reasonable that 
one of them must be broken and revised. It was 
an irony of fate that the Government thought of, 
revoking the Madras pledge which wa$ given by 
C olonel llejid at Salem and was certified by no 
less an authority than S ir T. 'Mon ro, afterwards 
Governor of Madrasi IA this connection Mr.* It. 
C. Dutt, ‘C.I.E.* LC.S, (Retd.) wrote> as ‘follows*: 
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“The first point to which I desire to invite 

attention is the fact that this right of the Madras 
cultivator to a fixed, perpetual and unalterable 
assessment, recognised by the British Government 
during half a century, has been virtually confisca-l 
ted by the British Government within the last 
forty years. 

“I cannot believe that the British Government 
'delilwrately desired on this or any other occasion 
to violate a right which it had deliberately affirmed 
and recognised before. I am inclined to lielieve 
1 that in the Settlement and Survey operations 
which were introduced after 1857, the real position 
of the Madras cultivator was lost sight of, and 
rules were introduced to secure an increase of the 
land-revenue without an adequate consideration of 
the rights of the cultivator! So far as the Madras 
cultivators are concerned, there can lie little doubt 
' thq,t the rights previously assured to them have in 
efFect been withdrawn, and the’ pledge previously 
given to them has in effect been violated. And 
at the recent time, the Madras cultivator instead 
of holding ‘his land in perpetuity without any 
increase of assessment’, is subject to enhancement 
at each recurring settlement, and has been reduced 
to a state of poverty and indebtedness which 
makes hiy an easy prey to famines in years of 
bad harvests.” 

e 

• * • 

* c If the Go^rnment had broken this pledge and 
Siijmltaieoiysly broken the pledge of ‘ Bengal also 
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aud introduced in Bengal a ryotwari revisionary 
settlement, there would not have lieen any ground 
for serious complaint, as the middlemen would 

• 

then have vanished and the cultivators would have 
been allowed a chance to plead their case to the 
Government dircet in cases of any hardship ; but 
in Bengal they were allowed to remain serfs 
while in Madras the rights which were given to 
them were snatched away. (^This was not all. 
The Government unluckily introduced in Madras 
also the Zamindari system. This Mas an instance 
of again yivesting the land-revenue contractors 
with a proprietary right in the laud which they 
did not possess either in the Hindu or Muslim 
period. This action of the Government was again 
in violation of section 31) of Pitt’s India Act of 
1784. j 

The second mistake. — The insult of tin? 
Permanent Settlement inflicted on the ryot of 
Bengal, was added by an injury to them by Lord 
Cornwallis by abolishing Hie office of Kan any us 
aud Pal wans. The Kannngq was a registrar or 
head of a group of Patwaris while the Paiwari 
was the village accountant. As to the importance 
of the Kammgo, we read in the Ain-i-Akbari : 
“The Kammgo , is the refuge of the husbandman : 
there is one in every district.” The duties of the 
Kammgo are thus described by Mr. Patterson in fcis 
repdrt of 1787 : The Kanmigo ke$ps t the “recalls 
which iholv and distinguish the distribution* trf 
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lands and farms ( ijars ), the names of the parties, 
and the nature of their tenure or trusts specifying 
wfiat are under the Khalsa ( headquarters of 
the revenue administration), what Jagir (feudal 
lands ), or what are rent free ; the records which 
state and particularise the quantity of land in 
actual cultivation, or quantity uncultivated or 
waste, the several kinds of produce of the spring 
qnd autumn harvests, with the price current of 
every article ; the Jama or assessment and the 
rates of assessment ; the particular of the toasnl 
balci, i. e the receipts and arrears of l^nd-revenue; 
the progress of cultivation and the particulars of 
all losses or injuries to the revenue with the 
respective occasions of them.” He had also to 
“record the genealogies of Zamindars, to register 
all grants of lands, charities or immunities and 
to *keep copies of every paper which their duty 
^obliges them to attest or authenticate : to keep 
regular counterparts of Government accounts and 
to transmit attested copies at regular intervals to 
the headquarters of the Government”. They were 
further responsible for keeping the record in 
good condition, regular, up-to-date and in every 
way accurate. In short, “it appears that the 
objects of the institution was to benefit both 
the Sovereign and the subject ; to be a chain 
to useful r and necessary information to the 
Government itself ; to supply the want of personal 
experience under the frequent changes of its 
provincial ipinfeters and agents, and to preserve 
tbtf ^ souroes pf its revenue from being dissipated 
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or destroyed by fraudulent alienations or embezzle- 
ments ; to facilitate the administration of justice • 
and to give stability to property ; to check the 
agents of Government employed in the collections, 
and to defend the ryot from oppressive and 
illegal impositions by affording him an appeal to 
the modes and rates of assessment as established 

and authorised by the Government.” 1 

% 

The revenue administration of the Mughals 
was based on such a well-recognised system 
of village records of rights and privileges, duties 
and dues entered in the register of the Kanungo 
which gave every detailed information, that an 
inspection of these registers would have given the 
new Government every information of the rights 
of the Zamindars into the lands. The British have 
nothing but praise for this system. Sir J. Mac- 
pherson, acting Governor-General wrote in 1786 : 
“Nothing was more complete, more simple, correct^ 
and systematic, than the ancient revenue system 
of this country. It was formed so as to protect, 
the people who paid it, from oppression, and se- 
cure to the Sovereign his firil and legal rights. 
The helplessnass and the poverty of the native 
combined with the force of despotism which/ 
brought about such a system. Eor, to draw the* 
greatest regular revenue from million^ of unarmed 
cultivators and manufacturers a system was neces- 
sary that connected the. security of every ryot»or 

I. Cf l|u.ni«both»ui, pp * *, J 

l • 
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peasant with the punctuality and equalisation of the 
payments. A thousand checks became necessary, 
from the accountant and assessor of the village 
' through many gradations, to the Accountant-General 
of the Exchequer. Such was the nature of these 
checks, that if oppression had been committed, or 
a default of payment arose in any quarter the 
error could be found out by investigation and re- 
examination done of accounts, which were faithfully 
and regularly recorded in every district of the 
country, and thence transferred, through different 
offices, to the final grand account of the year, in the 
Khaha or exchequer. This equal, regular, and 
just system arose originally, perhaps, from, the 
mild principles of the Gentoo religion, which the 
ruling or the Brahman power found it necessary 
to accommodate for the support of the indolent 
and idle castes, to the equal assessment of the 
_ cultivation of the soil and the industry of the 
bnapufactu rer. When the ruling power devolved 
upon chiefs not of the Brahman race and 

, afterwards on the Mohammedan conqueror, both 
found it necessary to continue the original system. 1 

i 

I 

This was the excellent system which was 
abolished by Lord Cornwallis and the reasons 
■! givefi were that the ‘professional knowledge and 
privileges of the Kan lingo have been used to 
build up a guild which abused the confidence of 
Government by; collusion with the very men whom 
* the office was $ instituted «to keep in check, ‘viz., 

®f.^ Fields Landholding pp. 44'J-44. ' n 1 
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the Zamindars, and by purposely keeping the Govern- 
ment in the dark. “This may have been true , 
and this we have lately experienced in the Jaipur f 
State, where due to scanty information being sup*- 
plied by the ‘Diwan Hazuri Office’ the Zamin- 
dars or Jagirdars of Shekhawati assumed 
more or less independent attitude and styled 
themselves as MamJaguzars or tributaries to the 
Jaiphr Darbar. This view was endorsed by very* 
important British Officers like the British Resi- 
dency, but thanks to Mr. C. U. Wills, to whom 
the Jaipur Government will always remain grateful, * 
he has expelled this false notion and has clearly 
proved in his able report that these so-called 
‘ Manila gvzari of Shekhawati are none but the 
Ijardcir8 of the Jaipur Darbar. But if the Ka- 
nungo8 were found to be in collusion with the 
Zamindars which was natural in a period when 
every one wanted to l>e king of India, it waS* 
open to the Government to substitute them ' by 
more honest men. 


The Kantmgos were noC treated fairly. They 
were not paid by the East Iftdia Company their 
emoluments for years inspite of repeated repres- 
entations, and finally they were dismissed and 

<■ 

the order abolishing their order was issued on 
the 5th July, 1793. This action of the Council 
sealed for ever the fate of the ryot as most of 
the older records were naturally destroyed, thereljr 
giving the Zamindars a* better right in the knd, 
as it bedhme impossible A) throw light on their. 
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true origin without the most important records of 
. thp Kanungo. Under the authority of Section 16 of 
. Regulation 3 of 1794, all the assistants were trans- 
ferred to work under the Collectors and records 
were taken from the Kanungos. This Section 
proved a great mistake and the Government 
soon after had to re-appoint Kanungos in the 
ceded district of Benares. (Vide Regulation 
4 of 1808 wherein it was provided that c two 
Kanungos may 1*) appointed for every pargana). 
It was said that “the continuance of this office, 
cunder rules and restrictions would be- productive 
of public benefit in the province of Benares, as 
well as in the ceded and conquered provinces. 
Rul&s, by Regulation 4 of 1808, prescribed two 
Kanungos for every pargana in the ceded and 
conquered provinces and .in the province of 

Benares, to lie selected by the Collectors and 
•under the authority of the Board of Commission- 
ers. ‘ The office was declared not to lie hereditary; 
to lie salaried, ‘precluding all further claims to 
' pecuniary allowances under the denomination of 
Kankar and any other denomination.’ This 

i 

re-in trod uctioh of Kanungos did not' apply to 
Bengal and only to Kanungos appointed in the 
•ceded and conquered provinces: the regulation of 
such Kanungos drawn up in 1808, are evidently 
based largely on Bengal experience”. 1 

• The pernicious 'effect of Regulation VII of 
1 1^99 and V of 18 12. — JTfiese two Regulations had 

. l.cCf. RamslOtham, p. 181. ^ 
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a very bad effect upon the interests of the culti- 
vators and the latter Act was the worse. The* 
Regulation of 1812 authorised the Collector to put. 
up the estate for sale by public auction if tfie 
revenue was not punctually 1 ' paid by the holder 
for the time being. If a purchaser was forth- 
coming who paid a reasonable auction price and 
cleared the arrears of revenue, he was to get 
possession of the estate with a clear title and 
free from existing leases and burdens.' The exis- 
tence of this provision made all mortgages, leases 
and contracts of tenure void with hardly any* 
exception. The new landlord was thus able to 
demand from the ryot new rates without any resfric- 
tiom.J This meant making legal the highest revenue 
which as a matter of fact completed the misfor- 
tune of the ryot. This* made the system as arbi- 
trary as was the farming system known as 
Mustajii' under the Muslim rule, and in a way* 
this was even more pernicious. Justice Field says 
that this Regulation ‘had a most mischievous 
effect upon the best interests of the cultivators 
of the soil’. ’^By Regulation, VIII of 1793, the 
peasant proprietor was reduced to the condition of 
a tenant and by this Regulation the tenant (ori- 
ginal peasant proprietor) was placed at the mercy 
of the newly-created landlord to lie sq ueezed by him 
in every possible manner) * 

• 

I * • 

Permanent Settlement of Benares. — The jn*b- 

--r j 5 .| — 

1. Field’s landholding, p. 815. * * - 
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vince of Benares was ceded by the Nawab of Oudh 
,to # the Ilon’ble the East India Company in 1775. 
.The Company through a treaty made this year 
was entitled to receive from the Nawab of Oudh 
a sum of Bs260,000/- per month for each brigade 
and all the territory of Baja Chaitsingh who was 
a subordinate chief of the Nawab of Oudh, was 
placed under the East India Company in perpe- 
tuity. The territory comprised the districts of 
Benares, Gazipur, Chamah, Saktessgar, Jaunpur, 

* Bijehpur, Bahdore, Malbas Kaus, the pargana of 
of Sikandapur, Jeride, Shaay Abad, as also the 
mint and Kotwali of Benares. The Company 
recognised Chaitsingh as the chief of Benares 
and conferred on him his former rights by a patio, 
on the 15th April, 1776. By this engagement 
Chaitsingh was to pay to the Company an annual 
tribute of a sum of Us. 22,66,180 if paid at 
djenares or B>. 22,21,745 if paid at Calcutta. 

Chaitsingh was unable to pay this huge tribute 

* regularly. He paid to the Company a sum of 
£ 60,000 or Es. 000,000* Warren Hastings deman- 
ded more sums from the Baja and a Company of 

t troops of 1,000 men. On his showing inability to 

* pay, , Warren Hastings marched to Benares to 
punish the Baja. This attack of Warren Hastings 
placed hirr* in a very perilous position and as a 
matter of fact, at one time even his own life was 

, ii^ danger. Chaitsingh fled to Bundelkhand never 
to .return agairi and on die 9th* November, 1781, 

« * • I * • # , ’ 

the* province* of Benares was taken by the English. 
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The wife and mother of Chaitsingh became politi- 
cal prisoners and a sum of £ 250,000 /- fell jn 
the hands of Warren Hastings which he distributed 
among his army towards the liquidation of the unpaid 
salary of the sepoys for the last 6 months. Warren 
Hastings made over the Jogir of Chaitsingh to 
his nephew liaja Mahipnarain on his agreeing to 
pay a sum of Bs. 10,00,000/- per annum as tribute 
to the Company. In 1701 the British llesident atT 
Benares took more or less the administration of 
revenue in his own hands and finally on the 27th 
October, 1791, an agreement was entered into 
between the liaja and Mr. Duncan, the British 
llesident on behalf of the Company by which it 
was decided to introduce the same system as was 
introduced in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1793. 
The reform was ca rried* out bv — Regulation—]- ,of 
lZ05- -which c nn -ta in s t he — detail a- of t.ho 1V,n nannnf 
Settlement for this province. According to this 
liegulation settlement was concluded with: 

(1) Elder or chief co-sharer in the village; 

(2) Head of a joint Hindu family ; 

(3) Local magnates who descended from 

land-revenue contractors ; , 

(1) Local chiefs having certain villages 
under their sway either as grant, or 
acquired by .them *from jthe district of 
• 1 feudal lords*; and t # 

» / i 

° (o) Service tenuremolders. '■» % » 
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^ The Settlement was on the same principle as 
« iu f Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but the distinctive 
, feature of this settlement which was an improve- 
ment over the Bengal Settlement, was the 
recognition of the rights of all the subordinate 
holders. Of late, survey has been carried out and 
records of rights have Ijeen prepared. In fact, 
only nominal Zamindari rights are acknowledged 
In this province. The revenue is, of course, lixed 
for ^ver as in Bengal. 

„ ^Permanent Madras Zamindari Settlement. — 

The ltyotwari Settlement of the ceded districts of 
Madras, which avhs proclaimed by Colonel ltead 
and confirmed by Sir Thomas Mnnro, was annulled 
and a Permanent Zamindari Settlement was made 
in that province in 1802. ^here were three kinds of 
Zamindars in Madras, viz. (1) Zamindars who: 
.were formerly land-revenue contractors as in Bengal,! 
(2) * Chiefs who were formerly rulers of big States v 
but in course of time reduced to the position of 
petty chiefs, and (3) IlaveH lands auctioned to 
the highest bidder who thus was made or rather 
created landlordj There were no existing. Zaminders 
in a greater portion of the Madras Presidency and 
parqels of lands ( Moot ah or Mult ha ) were auc- 
tioned to the highest bidder and thus JagiMars 
were created. This procedure was a miserable 
failure in Madras with the result that only one- 
fiVth of the Presidency is under the Zamindari system 
wljifc the rest is under the Ryotw^ri system. • There 
•is one feature of the Ml*dras Landlord Settlement 
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which is unique in itself and different from the 
I system prevailing in Bengal, and it is that there 
lare no grarlod landlords as in Bengal. The fact is* 
that the Jagirdars except the artificially created 
landlords, were the descendants of old hereditary 
Rajas and, therefore, according to the Hindu 
law they continued to remain the receivers of the 
land-revenue while the cultivators remained the 
proprietors of the soil. (/This position was, however* 
changed when the British Government introduced the 
Permanent Settlement with the landlords in Madras. 
By Section 2 of ltegulation XXV of 1802 the 4 
proprietary rights were given to the landlords 
as is apparent from the very construction of 
the SectionJ which runs thus : 1 “The proprietary 

right of the soil shaft become vested, in the 
Zamindars or other proprietors of land, and 
in their heirs and lawful successors for ever.”* 
Recording to Section 3 of the same ltegulation, ,on 3 
the assessment being adjusted, the landlord was 
to lie given a Sanad-I-Milkiat-I-lstamrav or deed 
of permanent property and the landlord thus creat- 
ed was to give his Kabuliat or acceptance to the 
Collector. It will appear that the mischief of land- 
lord settlement in Madras was modified to a cer- 
tain extent by the peculiar situation in that pro- 
vince of absence of heredita ry land-revpnue cq n- 
tjaQtors. The land in the 'Northern Sircars, therefore! 
had to be settled with new entrants in the field who 
were prepared to Md the highest. But, as a num- 
ber of' ihese iiewly-orealkl landlords cbuld uol 
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pay their dues regularly, they were, in course of 
*tin?e, dispossessed of their rights and thus their 
•lands reverted to the Company. In Madras, there- 
fore, Permanent Settlement was not as much a 
success as in Bengal and its operations virtually 
were restricted to the few land-lords who some- 
how managed to continue to pay their dues to 
the Company.^ The polygers, the heirs of the old 
j'bgular chiefs, of course, continued to hold* the 
land after they entered into contract with the 
' British Government to pay a fixed revenue. Thus 
♦the area of Landlord Permanent Settlement in 
Madras including waste land is 19J millions of 
acres against an area of 30 millions of acres 1 of net 
cultivated land under the temporary ryotwari sys- 
tem. The reverse is the case in Bengal where the 
income from landlord estates is Its. 3,23,22,617/- 
against fls. 31,23,267 from the temporarily-settled 
'districts j 


The Settlement of Upper Provinces. — Shah 
1 Alam, the titular king of Delhi ceded to the 
llon’ble the East India Company on the 29th 
December, 1761, the Jagirs of Baja B&hvantsingh 
comprising the districts of Benares and Ghazipur. 
^ The .Court of Directors having disapproved this 
transaction, these Jagirs were restored to the 
Nawab of Oudh with the exception of Allahabad 
and Kora which \vore left in the possession of 

■ f 

l.^Land Re^eiiutf in British india b.y^Mr. B. H. Baden Powell, 
< • p. Itj8, note, 1. | % . t 

-•» ♦* Land Jiev&aiie Policy of the Indian Government P. 06. 
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the Emperor. On the Emperor joining the 
Mahrattas, these latter districts were sold by the , 
Company to the Nawab of Oudh on the 7th , 
September, 1773 for a sum of rupees fifty lacs. 
Through a treaty of 1775, the English got the 
Zamindaris of ltaja Chaitsingh from the Nawab 
of Oudh which have been explained in the previous 
paragraphs. The Nawab of Oudh was in pecuniary 
difficulties ; relief was given in the shape of 
remission of all British dues, and the British 
army with the exception of one brigade, was 
withdrawn. , It was, however, soon found that it* 
was unsafe to withdraw the army and, therefore, 
it was agreed by a fresh treaty of 1786 to retain 
the British army and the Nawab agreed to pay 
a sum of rupees fifty lacs annually. On 21st 
February, 1798 a fresh treaty was concluded 
between the new Nawab Sadat Ali and the 
Company by which the former agreed to pay tfl > 
the Company a sum of rupees seventy-six lacs 
of rupees annually for the maintenance of English 
army in Oudh which was not to be less than 
10,000 strong. Under this treaty the Fort of 
Allahabad adso came under the British Government. 
The payment was not regularly made and after a 
prolonged negotiation, it was decided that , the 
Nawab should cede to the Company the territo- 
ries in the Doab. This arrangement was ^completed 
on the 10th November, 1801. .This territory was 
divided according tq section 2 of Regulation II of 18($J 
into seven district of Allahabad, Bareilly’ Cawnpq^ 
Etawah, Farrukhabad and Moradabad. ' , * - 
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This newly-acquired territory was placed under 
a Board of Commissioners of three members of the 

r 

, Civil Service for administration and settlement. The 
President of the Board and the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province was Mr. H. Wellesley, 
the brother of the Governor-General at Calcutta. 
These ceded provinces were then called the Upper 
Provinces which afterwards merged into the present 
^United Provinces of Agra and Oudh\ A procla- 
mation introducing the Bengal system on the 
lines of 1793 was issued by the Governor-General 

«and the Board of Commissioners on tfee 11th July, 
1802, which was confirmed in the Regulations 
of 1803 which were drawn up on the same lines 
as the Bengal Regulation of 1793 with slight 
ehanges ( see section 29 of Regulation XXY and 
section 53 of Regulation * XXVII, both of 1803 ) 
and brought in force the same year. According 

* £0 this Proclamation a settlement for three years 
was te be concluded with the Zamindars and 
Taluqdars. This was to be succeeded by a fresh 
settlement for the s/ime period and the second 
settlement was to t?e followed by a third settlement 
for a period of four years, after which d Permanent 
Settlement was to lie concluded for such tracts 
as •'would show sufficiently improved state of 
cultivation. This pronouncement was made without 
reservation and was definite as to the intentions of 
the Government, r 

l c r 

1 t , « * 

t < The territories iii . Bunde&hand ■ yielding a 
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revenue of rupees thirty-six lacs per annunii 
were ceded by the Peshwa for the maintenance 
of a subsidiary force in 1803. By the treaty of , 
Sirje Arjangaon in 1803 with Scindia, the British 
and their allies got all the land between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. The regulations of 1803 
made for the ceded provinces ( ceded by the Nawab of 
Oudlr ) were also applied to the ceded province 
of Bnndelkhand and the conquered districts in* 
the vicinity. A proclamation was issued for the 
introduction of a Settlement similar to that of the 
ceded provinces. This proclamation was embodied < 
in the Regulation IX of 1805 passed on the 11th 
July of that year. Section 5 of the Regulation X of 
1807 made it clear to the Zamindars of a promise of 
a Permanent Settlement. The Court of Directors,, 
however, reversed the decision of a Permanent 
Settlement and sanction was witheld. A Board 
of Commissioners of two members was deputed* 
to make enquiries who reported against an imme- 
diate Permanent Settlement. According to Section 
2 of Regulation IX of 1812 for the ceded Provinces 
and Section 2 of Regulation X of 1812, for the 
conquered Provinces and Bundelthand, the promise 
of Permanent Settlement was rescinded. 

(The Settlement system., of United Provinces' is 
thus a temporary one The Government have not 
introduced in these provinces the Ryotwan system, 
but a system which may be* called ‘Village 
or Mtohal Settlement system’. Tliflt rights of |h£ 
ryot were*crttsheef here bu^ not so mercilessly jfcf 
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in Bengal and a Settlement was concluded with the 
\Talnqdars of Oudh and the village elder or head 
pf a co-sharer family or local magnates just on 
the same lines as in the case of Permanent Settle- 
ment in Benares. 'j 

Settlement with Taluqdars in Oudh. — This 
Settlement has nothing in common with *the 
landlord Settlement of Bengal. It is a tempo- 
rary one, except in the case of a few Taluqdans, 
as a reward or special favour for services. The 
^cultivator or the real proprieter of the land was, 
however, a great loser where the Talnqdari Settle- 
ment was concluded. Jn Oudh, “the Settlement 
was only occasionally with the villages ; in most 
cases a single Taluqdar landlord was settled with 
( in one sum ) for an estate comprising a greater 
or less number of villages ; and these were in dilfe- 
c rent stages of preservation as regards their rights 
in the second degree. The Taluqdars revenue 
payment was based on the aggregate of the sums 
leviable as rent from each village. Attention 
was, therefore, paid more to individual villages and 
their rent according to what past payments had 
been, and what they now might be with reference 
to local circumstances, and less to general rates 
of rent for soils, prevailing throughout circles. It 
might be 'that certain whole villages under the 
Taluqdar were entitled to a sub-settlement; and 
theq the pgyitfent they had to/ make was "fixed 
sb\mucbf higher as wotjld allow fSr tKe Taluqdars' 
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profit as well as the Government share.* In most 
cases, however, there were only sub-proprietors of 1 
plots whose revenue payment was fixed so as 'to 

• 

allow at least for the minimum legal profit. A 
Taluqdar can never get less than ten per cent 
profit after paying the revenue; how much more 
he gets on the whole estate, depends on the number 
of villages entitled to sub-settlement and the 
number of sub-proprietors and occupancy tenants.”] 
Under this arrangement, the land-revenue contrac- 
tor or the Taluqdar was given illegal profits 
extending ijrom 10 per cent to 25 per cent over # 
the realisations from the cultivators which was 
nothing short of creating hardships for the ryot. 

Other forms of settlement in U. P.— The 

Commission of Enquiry with Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
as Secretary made complete investigations and the 
result of their enquiry was as follows:— . 

• 

1. That village proprietary bodies existed, 
and that it was impossible to let single 

“ If the village were independent, it would get fifty per cent 
of the assets ( the Governmqpt taking fifty per cent ). 
But as it is holding under a landlord, reference to the 
lease or to past custom, may show that the landlord 
is entitled to twenty-five per cent ( Tt can nover be 
less than ten per cent ) ; in that case the vtllage , 
would be assessed at seventy-five per cent of the assets, 
of which fifty goes to Government and ^wenty-five to 
the Taluqdar. If the village terms were such that 
they got less than twenty-fife per cent they would 
t not be entitled ( undci* the law of*ls66 ) to a sift>- 
settlement at all. Baft on powell, N$te. , # 

1. Cf. B» H.* Baden Powell, p*. 185-86 * *• 
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co-sharers, farmers, headmen and others 
usurp the place of sole owners; 

2. That a survey and record of all rights 
whatever, were indispensable ; and 

3. That permanent settlement as a general 
measure could not be thought of. * 

9 

» Mr. Mackenzie discussed the whole matter* at 
length in his Minute dated the 1st July, 1819. 
»In order to deal with the situation which arose 
a$ a result of these enquiries, the Regulation VII 
of 1822 was passed. In 1803 the Orissa districts 
were acquired by the English through the treaty of 
Dewalgaon from the ltaja of Nagpur. These 
districts were also subjected to the application of 
the ltegulation YII of ,1822. In U. P. the 
Regulation was applied to what is now called the 
Agra province, t. <?., short of Oudh. The Settlement 
in thhse districts was with the entire village bodies 
.and on behalf of the entire village a sharer of 
'standing and responsibility was selected to sign 
the revenue register. Such a person was called 
the Lambcmlar Provision was at the SUme time 
made that in case a share-holder or any section 

r t # 

of the village did not want joint responsibility, 
he or they were allowed to apply for complete 
separation r.vith a separate and distinct revenue 
liability. The system was perfected by the two 
r amending laws ' of^ 1825 and finally by the iqpre 

*tCf. B. H. Baden Powell, p. i72. „ 

t r «. (■ 
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important amendment of 1833. Under this amend- # 
ment, ‘Indian Deputy Collectors were appointed j* 
the principle of assessment was revised ; and the 
majority of judicial cases were transferred from 
the Settlement Officer’s Court. At the same time, 
the village statistics were reformed ; the Settlement 
Officer was empowered to fix rents for tenants, 
ancf the village maps and accompanying field 
registers came ip to general use.’ 

The Settlement in Orissa districts. — As already 
stated, the Orissa districts were acquired in 1803 fc 
Settlement was proceeded with on the same lines 
as in U. P. Here the rights of each villager as 
found by the Settlement Officers, were recorded. 
It was thus a Settlement which was opposed to any 
reference to the so-called landlords or middlemen. 
In a few cases where the holders were proved to 
be descendants of ancient ruling families, Permanent^ 
Settlement was made with them. Here as ii> all 
other cases the proprietary rights of the peasants 
were lost sight of and many of the cultivators were 
classed as tanants. The Settlement of 1833 was 
allowed to, stand for a period* of sixty years and 
it was revised and completed between 1890 and 
1900. 

• 

Settlement in the Bombay Presidency. — The 

island of Bombay was made over to &e Hon’ble 
the East India Company by Charles II in 1669 
which His Majesty received as parfr,of,the marjiafe 
portion pf * Catherine of | Braganza. Salsette 
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Bassein came under British control during the time 
cof Warren Hastings. The towns and districts of 
Boroach and Ahmadnagar were ceded by Scindia 
to' the British by the treaty of Sirji xlrjengaon in 
1803. The territory of Peshwa was annexed in 
1817. In Kathiwar the British acquired Peshwa’s 
share in the supreme authority in 1817 and the 
Gaickwar’s rights were obtained in 1820. The 
territory, therefore, now forming the Bombay 
Persidency was acquired by the British by 1820 
and Mr. Mountstuart Elphinston may lie regarded 
o.s the first Governor of the Presidency, i When ho 
took charge of the Presidency he found the village 
community system in existence and the Hindu 
institutions in excellent order. Thus he recommen- 
ded the continuation of the village community 
system but the proposal <was disfavoured by the 
Court of Directors who favoured the ltyotwari System. 
4n advocating or rather introducing the Ryotwari 
System, the aim of the Company Government 
was to levy the highest revenue that the land could 
afford to pay. In this connection one of the ablest 
Directors of the East India Company admitted, 
“It cannot lie concealed or denied, I tnink, that 
the object of this (Ryotwari) system is to obtain 
l,for Government the utmost that the land will 
yield in the shape of rent.”* In any case the 
Ryotwari ^System was at last decided upon and 
introduced in greater part of the Bombay Presi- 
dency except certain Ichot estates., the Ahmedabad 

r * — * 5 jl 

( t c ^ 

f* ^Lectures oji Land questions of late Mr. E. C. Vutt C.I.E. 
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Taluqdars, the few joint villages of the Khera 
and Bharoch districts, the Wan tan estates and , 
Mevasi estates. 


Ryotwari System of Bombay. — The land was 
first settled on the Ryotwari principle in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1836. The Settlement was 
revised in 1866 and again in 1896."* In the 
Madras Presidency the cultivator or kiilwar is 
generally acknowledged to be the proprietor of the 
soil which he possesses, while in Bombay the 
peasant proprietor is termed an' ‘occupant’. A<t* 
each successive settlement, the Government demand 
is raised by nearly thirty per cent. The late Mr. 
Pedder gives an account as to how assessment 
is increased and it may be reproduced here witfi 
advantage : “The Bombay method is avowedly 
an empirical one. When a tract (usually a Talnka^ 

comes under Settlement its revenue history .for* 

the preceding thirty or more years is carefully 
ascertained and tabulated in figured statements 
or diagrams. These show,* in juxtaposition for 
each year ol the series, the amount and incidents 
of the assessment; the remissions or arrears, the 
ease or difficulty with which the revenue was 
realised; the rainfall and nature of the seasons, 
the harvest prices, the extension or decrease of 
cultivation, and how these particulars are influen- 
ced by each other; tl\e eff&ct of any public 
improvements, sufch as roads, railways* or c^pafe 
and markets, oh the traejfc or on parts '\>f it % *& 
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estimated ; the prices for which land is sold, and 
the rents for which it is let, are ascertained. 
Upon a consideration of all these data, the total 
settlement assessment ( for the tract ) is ascer- 
tained. 

“That amount is then apportioned, pretty much 

in the same way, on different villages ; ' and the 

total assessment of each village is distributed 

over the assessable fields in accordance with the 

classification which has determined their relative 

value In Bombay the increase is limited 

to thirty-three per cent, on the whole Taluka , 

or sixty-six per cent on the village total, or one 
* 

hundred per cent on the single holding above the 
Jast assessment. The area under the Ryotwari 
Settlement system in Bombay is about thirty 

million acres. 

% 

, Zamindari Settlement system in Bombay. — 

The khotfs of Bombay are the old farmers or 
land-revenue contractors and they have been recog- 
nised as jagii'dars. iThey are found mostly in 
the Konkan or Upper Coast Districts of the 
Presidency. Farming was carried on in the dis- 
tricts through the Revenue Officers who were 
called * Deshpande, Dcshmukh ’ and in place where 
such was the system no landlords of the kind 
sprang up. The khots, who were the local far- 
mers, grew into the position of landlords and 

Vere recognised virtually as landlords by the British 

- — 1 — I 

f Cf. 'Bad%n Powell, ppt 210-11, 
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Government. The Government, however, extended 
protection where possible to the rights of the* 
old village landholders called Dharekar. The aVea 
held by these land-revenue farmers and others of* 
similar origin is more than two and a half 
millions. 

.There are certain landlord villages also in this 
Presidency. The Ryotwari villages are called Sanja 
meaning joint or associated and the landlord 
villages Bhagdan or shared. These villages were 
held at one time by one family or Kul and thus 
the proprietorship fell to that family. In some 
places these villages are also called Narwa. 

Some of the Khaleda r8 and Taluqdars of the 

Presidency were also land-revenue farmers and 

* 

have been recognised as landlords by the Govern- 
ment. . 

• 

There is yet another class of landlords who 
are descendants of the ancient ruling families. 'The 
Gujrat country affords a *still more curious inst- 
ance of tenure arising from the disruption of old 
local chiefships. In the wars that followed one 
after the other (especially after the attempt of < 
the Emperor Aurangzeb to conquer the South’, and* 
after the Mahrattas rose to power at the close of 
the seventeenth century) the whole country be- 
came prey to the ravages of rival cjiiefs. The «ld 
Raj&s had. long disappeared and their, KhaUa % lahd 
had become the revenue-paying lands^ofHhe dcJn- 
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quering power ; but the subordinate chiefs, -of ten 
holding the wilder or hill country, or, at all eve- 
nts, the chi tly ing territory,— were more fortunate. 
If they submitted, and agreed to hand over a por- 
tion of their revenue to the conqueror’s treasury, 
it was convenient to leave them in local control 
of their territories, under the usual designation 
of Taluqdar. Sometimes, however, the chiefs 
were not left in peace. Long before the Mahratta 
times, some of them were considered to be too 
powerful, and for this or for some other reason, 
t their estates were sequestrated, and only a fourth 
or other portion left them. Estates of this ori- 
gin are still known by the name of Wanta or 
‘portion’. * In troublous times, moreover, a num- 
ber of dispossessed chiefs turned into marauders 
and freebooters, and woul$ then roam the country 
and contend fiercely for the • rents of different 
.villages. Old estates broke up, and new ones were 
consolidated while the roving chieftains began 
placing under their protection such groups of 
villages or stretches of territory as could be held 
from some fort in tfie Vindhyan hills. These irr- 
egular tenures, never really under the authority of 
any central government, constituted what were 
called the Mevasi estates. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to find that such possessions have survived 
at all ; but the descendants of the chiefs to the 
pr esent day hold some of the lands, under the 

<* And even som^ of these (reduced) l$nds were made »to pay 
( Quit-rent or* Udhad-Jama f ns it was Jf ailed, Baden Powell, 
~ 114 note. ‘ 
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same designation. In some cases all territorial 
rights had really passed away ; or at any rate, 
they were sufficiently compensated by a cash all- 
owance, — still paid to the descendants of the 
families. 1 These Jagirdars or relics of terri- 
torial chiefs were not the proprietors of the land 
according to Hindu or Muslim scriptures, but 
were entitled to realise land-revenue for the pro- 
tection afforded by them to the peasantry of the 
country. They hold about two and a half million 
acres of land still in their possessions in the 
Bombay presidency and are acknowledged as land-, 
lords by the British Government. 


The Settlement of Berar. — The province of 
Berar which is at present administered with the 
Central Provinces, was , ceded by the Nizam # of 
Hyderabad to the British in 1853. The lands in 
Berar were thereafter settled on the principle 
the Bombay system. The revenue rules are prac- 
tically the same as in Bombay and therefore 

there is nothing new regarding Berar to mention 

» 

here. 

The Settlement in the Central Provinces. — 

Saugor and Narbada territories came under * the 
British administration in 1818 and the Nagpur 
State was annexed in 1853. The whoife of this 
territory was consolidated into ,one province called 
the .Central Provinces. ,'The land-owning classts 

i, ' ’ • 

1. Cf* Sadea Powell pp. 113nl4. 
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(in the Central Provinces) are mostly descendants 
of officers in the employ of the old lords of the 
country~the Mussalmans of Bhopal and the 
Mahrattas of Nagpur. The history of their con- 
nection with the soil throws some light on the 
genesis of the Zamindari system. If, as yras of- 
ten the case, a cultivating class is unable to main- 
tain itself till the crops ripened, it or the weaker 
.members at least must take recourse to •some 
capitalist for loan. The tender, for his own se- 
curity, interposes between his debtors and the 
r Government, becomes responsible for Jthe revenue, 
and, armed with the forces of the law, recoups 
himself by levying rent. Whoever, writes Mr. 
Elliot, having money by him, came forward at 
^he right time when cultivators were ready to 
break up the jungle if fed or clothed, that man 
became the Malguzar 1 

“The bulk of the peasantry in the Central 
Provinces were nou- aryans or a mixed race. The 
villages were held jointly by several families. 
When the settlement in these provinces was con- 
cluded the interests of these classes Were ignored 
and instead of making the settlement ryotwari 
or on the joint villages system, landlords were 
created from among the village headmen( Mamlata- 
dar) and^ revenue contractors whom the Mah- 
ratta Government , had established. These persons 
were acknowledged as Malguzairs or landlords., and 

, ! — ! JL. . 

1 Cf. Laborious Days, p. jS. ' ' • 
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settlement, what is called Malgnzari Settlement, 
was made in Central Provinces. The Malguzars* of l 
the Central Provinces were thus the old revenue, 
contractors and were recognised as landlords by 
the British Government in suppression of the claim 
of the hereditary proprietors of the land, vis., the 
cultivators. The Malguzari system in C. P. may 
be Compared with the pattidari form of landlord- 
ship 1 in Bengal. • 

Cultivators in C. P. on the eve of British 
Conquest.— The economic condition of the ryot 
in C. P. when the British took possession of it, 
was worse than that of the ryot of other parts 
of India. It was as bad as that of Bengal if 
not worse. The country was subjected to the ruth- 
less onslaughts of the Mahratta horse, the Nawab 
of Bhopal and the ruthless Pindari. Mr. Elliot, 
the Settlement Officer of Hoshangabad says that,, 
‘their cup of misery was full to the brim’. 
When the British took the Saugar and Narbada 
territories in 1818, the districts were a howling 
desert, dotted with ruined ’villages and fields fast 
relapsing to jungle. 

What the British did on occupying the 
country. — Mr. Elliot says that ‘the process of* 
recuperation which settled Government brings with 
it, was restarted by the incredible fatuity exhi- 
bited in the first settlement of * lancUrevenue made 
to 11J24. Its author, who held the*, title of JPofi- 
tical Officer, w<3ts one of ^hose sanguine inen 
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believes that peace and security attract capital 
and increased population as if by magic. Under 
, this impression he raised the revenue of Hoshan- 
ghbad proper by seventy- three per cent in the 
first year, and so Crescendo till the demand for 
the fifth year was fifty per cent above that ex- 
orbitant total. The case of Seoni, immortalised 
by Mr. Sterndale’s facile pen, was even wftrse. 
The demand there was screwed up from * lls. 
60,000/- to Its. 139,000/- in five years. The unhappy 
Zamindars were, of course, unable to satisfy these 
r claims, and the exactions and cruelties which foll- 
owed must have made the people look back on 
the Pindari raids with something like regret.’ 

The policy of the East India Company which 
was money first and every thing afterwards, was 
( pursued throughout its operations in India. Much 
of *the good that India had from the occupation 
of the country by the British was counter- 
balanced by these ruthless exactions. The Board of 
Control in England however, discouraged and con- 
demned these high-handed actions, and^perhaps for 
this fear, Major Ousley who was Principal Ass- 
istant Agent to the Governor-General from 1826 
to 1839 reduced the demand by 25 per cent and 
it still remained 21 per cent below the demand 
of 1825. Major Ousley, however, interfered in 
the business <of tfie people more than what was 
desked of an *' administrator and his interference 
destroyed all confidence and drove capital from 
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the country. Mr. Elliot says that ‘his era left 
behind it a long train of ills which it needed 
the reign of law to remove'. 

* 

Regulation Vll of 1822 applied to Central 
Provinces. — The Regulation VII of 1822 was 
applied to the Malguzan Settlement of the Cen- 
tral’ Provinces. The newly-created landlords or 
Malguzars were given full proprietary right, i. e.,» 
all rights of disposal of land by sale, gift, will 
or mortgage. The rights of the actual cultivators 
were, of course, neglected in these provinces as* 
in Bengal. 

Feudatory Estates in the Central provinces. — 

There were, as in olher parts of India, relics o£ 
old independent ruling families in these provinces 
also. These are the estates of the descendants * of 
chiefs or barons of the Gond Kingdoms. A large 
fertile tract of these kingdoms passed into the 
Mahratta hands, while hilly tracts or those lying 
in remote corners of unimportance, were left in 
their possession, the chiefs ’being asked to pay 
small tributes. These estates of certain importance 
were recognised by the British Government as 
feudatory estates unlike the Bengal Zaminjlari 
estates. The smaller ones, of course, merged into 
Zamindaries. These estates correspond to the 
Zamindaries of Chota-Kagpur and the tributary 
estates of the hilly tracts of ’Orissh where tfy 
chiefs, are descendants of , ruling families. <Fhe 
McUguiarb of the Central provinces, were •rl-^ 
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ginally revenue-farmers or village headmen and had 
neither the right to receive land-revenue nor the 
, proprietary rights in the land. But these rights 
Were given to them unjustly by the then Govern- 
ment of the Company. The feudatory chiefs have 
a right to the revenue for the protection they 
afford to the ryot, but the proprietary rights in 
the land vest in the cultivators according to the 
Hindu and Muslim laws. 

The Settlement in Assam. — Lord Amherst, 
the Governor-General, declared war against the 
king of Burma in 1823. This war puzzled the 
English more than any other war in India. With 
great difficulties Sir Archibald Campbell in 1826 
^subdued the king of Burma who concluded a treaty 
with the British by which the latter got 
Its. 1,00,00,000 as war indemnity and the cession of 
Assam, Arakan and Tenascrim. 

Early condition of Assam. — ‘The Aham 
rulers (a Hinduized dynasty of Tibeto Burman 
(Shan) origin which had ruled from the thirteenth 
century down to our own times) hac(, organised 
the entire population into groups for services of 
all hinds. Each PaiJc or individual in the groups 
* was allowed a certain area of land for his support. 
There was no regular land-revenue ; the State in- 
come was derived from a poll-tax, and the pro- 
fits of the service^ exacted, which was of all 
kinds,— military" service id the janks, labour on 
^Vorks, contributions of . gains in trade, - alid even 
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a portion of the products of handicrafts. Any 

one, it seems, might cultivate land over and above .* 

• • 

his stated allowance, and then he paid a fixed, 
rate for it. Proprietary right in land was apparent- 
ly not thought of ; and the lordship, by grant 
or by official position, over an area which the 
serfs or subjects tilled, and from which the re- 
quirements of the lord’s household were supplied, 
was * the only form of estate other than that 
implied by the ordinary peasant holding., 1 It 
is thus apparent that the land was held in per- 
petuity by .the peasantry and the landlords were* 
either the service tenure-holders or grantees corres- 
ponding to vassal chiefs of plains of India. Ijb 
appears that Mr. Powell is incorrect in his 
description that proprietary rights in the land were 
not thought of. The landlords were to have sway 
for the duration of the grant or the currency of 
the office on the expiry of which period thdy» 
merged into the body of general ryot of the coun- 
try aud as such, the ryot held the land under 
proprietary rights. The administration was based 
on the primitive family system and every member 
of the kingdom was alloted some service and 
this contribution was recognised as sufficient for 
the protection afforded them by the king. * 

Early British administration of the ^country.— 

Till 1831. the country was goyerned without any 

♦ * ■ « 

principle of land-revenue administration. it 

1. Laborious Days. 
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was left under the management of local chiefs 
•under the control of British officers. The Act 
‘II of 1835 required the suspension of the exis- 
ting system and provided for a suitable admini- 
stration. The revenue system was, however, not 
revised and no proper settlement was carried out. 
It remained one of yearly assessment at certain 
customary rates for each class of land according 
to the annual condition and measurement of 
cultivation. 

6 The Settlement of Ajmer-MarWara. — The 

little province of Ajmere-Marwara was acquired 
fa 1817 by the British from Scindia who was also 
forced to renounce his claim to tributes from the 
'Llajput States. The Khaim land in this province 
, was settled on the same ‘principle as in the North 
■\Vest Provinces (U.P. & Oudh). The land which 
wa§ occupied in Jagir by the landlords was 
settled with them under a permanent tenure called 
Istamrari. Some of these Rajput and other Chiefs 
of Ajmer-Marwara were the descendants of the 
old ruling families jvhile others were military land- 
lords, while a few of them were the patiedars or 
farmers of the Mughal period. 

The Company ceases to be a business concern. — 

The charter of the East India Company granted 
by the .British Parliament in 1793 expired and 
a n%w chartaif was granted to‘^he Company in 
*$J3. * This fresh legislation abolished the Company’s 
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monopoly of Indian trade and under certain res- 
trictions, private merchants were allowed trade in 
India. European ( British subjects ) w*ere allowed 
to reside permanently in India with the permis- 
sion either of the Court of Directors of the Com- 
pany or Board of Control. The power of the last 
two bodies were more clearly defined than in the 
Pitt's India act of 18S4. It was enacted that the 
accounts of the Company were to be kept unden 
two heads viz., (1) Commerce and (2) Territory. 
Erom this time no Governor-General, Governor 
or Commander-in-Chief was to be appointed in, 
India by the Company without the sanction of 
the Crown. This restricted the powers of thp 
Directors of the Company in many ways. 

This charter expired’in 1833. A fresh charter 
was granted for a further period of 20 years. The 
Company thence-forward ceased to be a tracing 
Company. The trade of India was thrown open to 
every British subject. The Company's stock was 
valued at £ 6,000,000 whioh was to bear interest 
at 10*5 per cent. The stock was to hold good till 
1874 when every £ 100/- worth of stock was to 
be redeemed at £ 200/-. The British Government 
gave proper security for the interest to be regularly 
paid to the Company. A new Law Member was 
added to the Governor General’s ExecutiVe Council, 
but he was not to vote # in *Couqpil except # at 
meetings for making laws and regulations. Tlie 
GoverhoifGener&l was allowed to * make 4aws 
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it was expressly laid down that the legislative 
power of the Parliament was to remain in tact 
ancl that the Government of India had no power 
to repeal any law passed by the Parliament. The 
residents of India were allowed to enter into the 
various services of the Government. 


The Company’s charter of 1833 was renewed 
jn 1853. According to this charter, the number 
of Directors chosen by the proprietors was reduced 
to 12, in addition to whom six were to be appoin- 
ted by the Crown, who must have resided for 

i •* 

at least 10 years in India. The Court of Directors 


were deprived of the power to appoint members 
of the Civil Service and it was thrown open to 


all British citizens who had to prove their quali- 
fications in open competitive examinations. 


These were the changes in the charter of the 
Company which were introduced by the British 
Parliament on each renewal for the one object of 
restricting the avarice and high-handedness of the 
servants of the Company and bringing the Indian 
affairs more and more in the hands of the t Crown. It 
is, however, a pity that an interest of 10.5 per cent 
was allowed on the Company’s stock chargeable 
to the Indian revenues even when the Company 
ceased to be a trading concern in 1833. The 
Company %nd its servants had already enriched 


themselves mqre than what was legitimately due 
fwoin the Indiqp Empire" .of Her Imperial Majesty 
tfoe *Queen of England and nothflig more •should 
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have been given to them out of the Indian revenue. 


• w 

The territorial position of the Company , 
in 1856. — From the position of ordinary traded 
in 1612 when the first factory of the Company 
was established at Surat, the Company became 
the overlord of nearly two-thirds of India after 
1833T. This was undoubtedly the most valuable 
acquisition which the Company made for thd 
British throne. The Company were master of 
the following territories in 1856 : 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 


Bengal, 

Bihar, m 

Orissa, 

North-west Provinces including Oudh* 
as the Nawab of Oudh was deposed* in. 
1856 and his territory annexed ; 

9 * 

Bombay including Deccan, Sind and 
Gujrat, 

Madras, 

Central Provinces including the ceded 
• district of Berar ; * 

Coorg : 

Ajmer-Marwara ; * 

Assam. 

_ i 

Lower Burma, 

Punjab (annexed in 1S&9) 




Completion *of British occupation — In coqrSe 

. • •• r 
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of time, it was, however, felt that it was necessary 
* to take the more powerful chiefs into British 
c alliance or protection if the Company was to 
exercise their sway all over the country. The 
British supremacy was acknowledged by Cooch-Bihar 
in 1772 ; Cochin in 1791 ; Hyderabad in 1798, 
Mysore in 1799 ; Baroda in 1802 ; Travancore in 
1805 ; and Bharatpur, Alwar and Dholpur between 
1802 and 1806. Lord Wellesley’s extension policy 
was responsible for these political alliances, and 
though his annexation policy was criticised by 
t many, yet the final result of such political alliances 
was remarkable for India’s progress and its relief 
fcrom further bloodshed. 


Another mission came out in 1817 to form 
political alliances. This period was a very critical 
period for all petty ancient rulers. Those rulers 
who till the Mughal period were very strong, 
became weak due to internal dissensions and tribal 


quarrels and became easy prey to the Mahrattas 
and the Pindaris. Ameerkhan and Bapoo Scindia 
were responsible for indescribable damage done by 
them in ltajputana. - Tod gives a pathetic picture 
of the condition of Udaipur which deserves to be 
reproduced here : “In S. 1867 (A.D. 1811) Bapoo 
1 Scindia with the title of Subahdar and encamped 
in the valley, and from this to 1S14 these vampires, 
representing Scindia and Meerkhan, possessed them- 


selves of the -entirb fiscal domain, with many of 
tHe .fiefs, occasionally disputing for the spoils ; to 
Invent “which they catpe to a obnferenbe “at the 
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Dhola Mugra t attended by a deputation from the t 
Rana, when the line of demarcation .was drajvn • 
between the spoilers. A schedule was formed of* 
the towns and villages yet inhabited, the amount 
to be levied from each specified, and three and a half 
lacs adjudged to Jamshid, with the same sum to 
Scindia : but this treaty was not better kept than 
the former ones. Mewar was rapidly approaching 
dissolution, and every sign of civilisation fast 
disappearing ; — fields laid waste, cities in ruins, 
inhabitants exiled, chieftains demoralised, and the 
prince and fiis family rendered destitute of common* 
comfort. Yet Scindia had the audacity to demand 
compensation for the loss of his tribute stipulated tb 
Bapoo Scindia who rendered Mewar a desert, 
carrying her chiefs, her merchants, and her farmers, 
into captivity and fetters in the dungeons *of. 
Ajmer, where many died for want of ransonj, 
and others languished till the treaty with .the 
British in A.D. 1817 set them free.” 1 

This was the period of* unrest and anarchy 
when the British extended thair help to the rulers 
of Rajputana for an alliance and it was mostly in 
1818 when all the Princes of Rajputana marched 
under the .British Flag and concluded treaties with * 
the Resident at Delhi. This brought the entire 
Rajputana with the States of Udaipu?, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Kotah, Bundi, Bikanfter, ajid Jessulme^p, 

into * political alliance with the British. * 

_• 2 • . . _ , 

1. Tod, pp. 487-88. * • • , 
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Likewise the Central Indian States came 
under the British protection at about the same 
period. Bhopal came in 1817 ; Indore, 1818 ; Dewas, 
1818 ; Jaora, 1818 ; Dhar, 1819 ; Orchha, 1812 ; 
Cutch, 1816 and 1819 ; Kapurthala, 1809 ; Tehri 
Garhwal, 1820; Bhawalpur, 1834; Mandi and 
Suket, 1846; Chamba, 1847, and Kashmir, in 
1846. In addition to this, during the same 
"period, most of the States in Central India, 
the Punjab, C. P. and Rajputana were recog- 
nised as States by the British Government through 
Sanad grants. With the exception of a part of 
Burma and Nepal, the British thus became masters 
•f entire India exercising their authority either 
directly or through their subordinate rulers. 
‘Some of the princes did not acknowledge the 
British as paramount power and regard them 
as equals under the terms of their treaty, but this 

false notion was expelled by his Excellency Lord 

«* 

Reading in his historic letter to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad over the question of Berar. 


Treaty with riders a mistake. — The British 
committed a mistake while concluding treaties 
with these ruling princes. They forgot to decide 

t 

the question of the subordinate landlords in these 
States and to define the status of the ryot (1) 
under the Khalsa and (2) under these landlords. 
This was a very important ommission. The Eng- 
lish t reached a^very hapt^ conclusion in deciding 
thqt these jagirdars in, the States werfi all land- 
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lords and the promise for their continuance exten- 
ded to them was again a hasty one. ( The British,* 
for instance, described the Shakhawati chiefs as* 
independent subordinate chiefs of Jaipur State. 
Colonel Tod gave prominence to the Shekhawati 
Chiefs and tried to show them as independent of 
Jaipur State as he (Tod) was probably prejudiced 
against Jaipur State. He has written admirable 
account of the States of Mewar and Jodhpur, 
but he has finished the account of Jaipur which 
is equally as important as Udaipur or Jodhpur, 
in a few pages and has written more account of* 
the Shekhawati subordinate chiefs than of the 
paramount power— Jaipur State. The account <Jf 
Tod that the Jaipur Durbar is not to interfere in the 
internal management of the Shekhawti Thikanedari 
as long as they regularly* paid their tribute, is •in- 
correct. This was inconsistent even according to 
the treaty with the British Government itself.' 
The hasty conclusions of Colonel Sutherland and 
the other British officers and the long minority in 
State strengthened the hands of these Jagirdars who 
improved their position and designated themselves 
as Mamlaguzars or tributaries to the Jaipur Durbar. 
This erroneous conclusion of the British officers 
and British authors has just been forcefully con- 
tradicted by Mr. C. U. Wills, C. I. E., I.C.S. 
(Retd) who says in his valuable report': “I need 
not write at length to, challenge* this British 
official view. Tjie evidence colj&sted for • the 
purpose of the present enquiry shows that k is 
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entirely without authority, so far as the Thikanedars 
of. the Jaipur State are coenerned. Not one of 
the conditions set forth by Colonel Brooke as 
characteristic of his ‘Allodial estates’ is appro- 
priated to Sikar, Khetri or Uniara. They were 
not “conquered by the ancestors of the owner 
nor were they “not granted by the State.” 
Their first holders entered them as Sawai Jaisingh’s 
lessees, and neither “voluntarily sought the* pro- 
tection of Jaipur” nor did they possess their 
estates “anterior to the conquest of the territory 
i by the reigning family”. To describe these 

Thikanedars as estates “either conquered or 
possessed by the ancestors of the present holders 
prior to the conquest of Jaipur by the reigning 
•family “is to provide them with an historical 

bapkground which is wholly incorrect On the 

other hand, the numerous State documents which 
define the tenures and assessments of the earlier 
holders are proof conclusive both of their modern 
origin and of their establishment not by customary 
status but by ordinary contract ” 1 

This excellent testimony given by ‘Mr. Wills 
undoubtedly expels all false ideas that had been 
created about the status of these Shekhawati 
Chiefs who are not Manila guzars or tributary lords 
or feudal* vassals or scion-holders of the line of 
the Sovereign of Jaipur, but they are ori- 
ginal land-rq,venue dqn tractors or farmers 

I * 

i Wills, p.,34; para 59. « 
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« 

of the period of Maharaja Sawai Jaisinghji who 
farmed out the outlying portions of tyis dominion • 
to these Ijardars. This mistake in the minds of « 
British officers allowed these chiefs those powers 
which they never possessed nor had any right to 
possess. They became the proprietors of the land 
over which their ancestors were given farming 
rights by the Jaipur Durbar on behalf of his 
Government. There can be no more seriouS 
irregularity than to allow the usurpers to designate 
themselves the proprietors of the soil and deprive *, 
the cultivators, who were the actual proprietors,* 
of their birth-right. They are not tenants-at-will 
as they are called by these Shekhawati Jagirdart 
giving them the scornful name of ( TallV or 
tamed serfs. This is equally as serious a mistake’ 
as that committed in deciding on Permanent Settle-, 
ment for Bengal. 

I 

9 

This is not a solitary example of Jaipur State 
only, but such instances can be multiplied. Por 
example, Their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Gwalior atjd Baroda have been allowed to collect 
Tanka (a tax like tribute) from many chiefs 
and Jagirdars even though they (chiefs) came 
under the protection of the British Government. J 

Company rule terminates in India. — The 

Hon’ble the East India ^Company had made such . 
a startling progress in ’India in , {territorial acqui- 
sitions and were completing the consolidation, of 
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their possessions, when unfortunately in 1857, 
the Sepoy mutiny broke out in India and for over a 
year there was nothing but bloodshed in this country. 
Everything was in disorder and many disaffected 
chiefs and bandits came forward to join the mutineers. 
The mutiny was at last suppressed with a firm 
hand by Lord Canning, the then Governor-General 
of India. This brought the rule of the Company 
*to an end and the administration of India was 
soon after assumed directly by the Crown of 
Britain. 



CHAPTER VII 


BRITISH PERIOD ( Continued ) 
^ Prom 1858 to 1035_A. D. 


Governance of India assumed by the 
Crown. — Immediately on assuming the governance of 
India Her # Imperial Majesty Victoria Queen and 
Empress of India issued a declaration which we 
have reproduced in full in Appendix ‘JB\ This 
declaration is a most valuable document and 
deserves to be printed in gold. Regarding the^ 
rights of the ryot in .the land, Her Imperial 
Majesty proclaimed: “We know and respect the feel- 
ings of attachment with which the natives (ryots) 
of India regard the lands inherited by them from 
their ancestors, and we desire to protect them 
in all rights connected therewith, subject to the 
equitable demands of the State ; and we will that 
generally, tn framing and administering the law, 
due regal'd he 'paid to the ancient rights , usages 
and customs of India”. This was a noble affir- 
mation of the declaration enacted in Section 39 
of the Pitt’s India Act of 1784 whereby tl\e 
Governor-General of the East India Company was 
directed to make a settlement with tlfe land-holdets 
according to th^ established laujjt dnd_ consti- 
tution * of the cotmtry. 
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We have shown in earlier chapters how this 
orjier of 1^84 was violated by the officers of the 
, East India Company. Indeed, it was acknowledged 
by the Court of Directors while giving the charge 
of the Indian Empire to the Crown who said 
that ‘the rights of the Bengal ryots had passed 
away by lapse of time, and they had become, to 

t 

all intents and purposes, tenants-at-will.’ The 
Indian Government of Her Imperial Majesty, 
however, immediately proceeded to undo the mis- 
chief and much was done to alleviate the hardships 
1 of the ryots. Let us now see in this chapter what 
has been done to ameliorate the condition of the 
people, to give them their birth-rights and let us 
examine what remains to be done. 

• 

< 

• ' The Rent Act of 1859. — In order to undo 

, the mischief of the Zamindars (original land-revenue 
contractors) Mr. E. Curria, introduced a Bill in 
the Bengal Legislative Council on the 10th 
October, 1857. Several amendments were moved 
and after a lengthy* discussion, the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee which presented 
the Bill in the amended form on the 26th March, 
1859. On the 16th April, 1859 the Bill was 
passed and was known as Act X of 1859. His 
Excellency Lord Canning, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, while giving his assent said, 
*'I have to observe, thqt no one doubts that it 

I ^ 9 • 

has i lon^j been' desirable 'that tfeq important* ques- 
'ciqn connected with the relative rights of landlord 
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and tenant dealt with in this Bill should be'" 
settled: that no objection is suggested to the 
nature of the settlement which the Bill content- 
plates ; and that the Bill is a real and earnest* 
endeavour to improve the position of the ryots of 
Bengal, and to open to them a prospect of free- 
dom and independence which they have not 

hitherto enjoyed, by clearly defining their rights 
■ 

and by placing restrictions on the power of the 
Zamindars, such as ought long since to have been 
provided.” The following are some of the main 
provisions of the Act. — 

I. The abolition of the Zemindars power* 
of compelling the attendance of the 
ryot ; 

* 

II. A small class of tenants to be entitled 
to hold at fixed rates of rent ; 

III. Bight of Occupancy, entitling the 
ryot to hold his land as long as he 
pays his rent, to* be acquired by twelve 
•years’ continuous cultivation or holding; 

IV. Provision for settling rent or enhanced 
rent by the agency of the Eevenue 
Court ; 

V. A reformed attempt, to bring about 
the interchange of patias and kabu* 
Hats ** between fandlords* and tenants*, 
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VI. An attempt to oompel the delivery 
of receipts for rent, and prevent 
exaction of excess rent; 

VII. The amendment of the Law of 
Destrain t ; 

VIII. The transfer of original jurisdiction 
in suits between landlords and tenants 
from the Civil to the Revenue Courts. 
The Chief Civil Court of the district 
retained a limited appellate jurisdiction ; 

IX. Provision for the registration of 
transfers of permanent transferable 
interests in land intermediate between 
the Zamindar and the cultivator. 

• But by this Act only 'a fraction of the popu- 
lation was benefitted. A small class of Mukarmridars 
and t I8tamrardar8 who were acknowledged as 
having a right for a fixed rent at the time of 
Permanent Settlement, a small class of the ryot 
known as khndkasht , kadimi ryots or resident 
and hereditary ryot, who were holding their lands 
for at least twelve years before the Decennial 
Settlement (which became afterwards Permanent 
Settlement of 1739) and a small class of ryots 
whose rents were not increased after the Perma- 
n'ent Settlement, were benefitted by this Act and 
tfyey were to t receive pattas at the prevailing 
r&tes for eyer..« This Act, however, created much 

« * i * • 

dissatisfaction 'among the sjfecial «plass of 
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tenure-holders who had acquired special rights 

by paying large amounts in salami# and nazars 
or by reclaiming the jungle for cultivation, be- 
cause anybody who cultivated for a period of 
twelve years acquired the same rights as the 
Jotedars of Itungpur, Gnzastha tenure-holders of 
Bihar, Ganihidars of Jessore, the Chukioalas of 
Sundprbans, Amya and AbadkaHdors of Midnapore, 
Junglebaridars of Twenty-four Parganas, Ilowladan 
of Backergunj and the Elmamdars and Tappadars 
of Chittagong. 

The mistake of 1794 now realised. — The < 

mistake of abolishing the office of Kanungo was now 
realised by the Government. The Government expert 
enced very great difficulty because of the absence of 
registers of the records of rights, transfers, purchases,* 
sales, mortgages and gifts. The Kanungoes had 
maintained valuable records as described in the 
last chapter, which vanished with the abolition ol. 
their office. The Act of 1859, of course, provided 
for the maintenance of a register of estates, of 
changes in the ownership, |?y sa ^ e > gift or inheri- 
tance as these affected the holders from whom 
the demand was made by the Collector. But it 
failed as the registers now introduced and main- 
tained were incomplete and did not show com- 
plete details of subordinate holders. The land- 
lord could compel the purchaser of a Pcrini tenure 
by sending a Sazawal and attaching the tenure 
for «ot registering the tr^ftsfer withijji a # month, but 
he had no meafts to compel the *ryot to registty 
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all transfers carried oat privately and thus the 

• registers were never completed. 

9 % € 

• The Act was designed to define the relative 
rights of landlords and tenants and to open them 
(ryots) a prospect of freedom and independence ; 
but the Act failed to achieve this result of 
far-reaching importance. Justice Fields observed in 
1883 ; “Four and twenty years have passed since 
(hese words were written, and the experience 
of these years has not justified the observation 
as to the rights of the ryots being clearly defined 

‘by the measure, which was the subject of this 
encomium”. (748) 

f 

The Regulation V of 1812 as we have shown 
In the last chapter, created untold mischiefs for 
the tenant and it was thought to repeal or amend 

• 

it. But the Bill that was framed for this purpose 
‘did not evoke any enthusiasm in the country. 
Indeed, when the Bill of 1857 was introduced in 
the Council, a pamphlet was issued by the public 
styling this regulation as ‘Ptmjam ShaitanV cm* 
* punjam or fifth outrage'. The Act X of 1859 
sought to stop this mischief, but it, foo, failed. 
A further improvement was made when the sale 
laws were amended. 

. Bengal Act VII of 1876 . — Provision was 
made in this Act ,ior the registration of land in 
Bengal and it' .continues 1 to be jn force up to the 

< * * * I* * 

present day. The Act provides fePothe compulsory 
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registration of all revenue-paying and revenue-free 
estates, but the registration of tenures is optional. 
This is an improvement upon the Act of 1850, 
but is not complete as it does not contain pro; 
vision for compulsory registration of every kind of 
tenure. 

Efcengal Act V of 1875. — This Act was passed to 
undo, the mistake of 1794. Under this Act boun- t 
dary surveys of estates and villages were made. 
The Act, however, was very defective as it did 
not touch the very vital question of the holdings of 
the ryots. This Act did not provide for any 
field-to-field cadastral surveys and their accom- 
panying record of holdings and rentals and a^ 
such the province was without any such record ^ 
even after passing of this Act ; and since this 
is the root of all agrarian trouble, this was ifot 
minimised by this Act. Thus the trouble conti- 
nued between the Zamindar and the tenant oyer 
the rents, areas and actual dues. 

The Tenancy Act of , 1 885. — The Bengal 
Tenancy Act VIII of 1885 according to Section 
2 of whictf all the previous Acts on the sub- 
ject were repealed, was decidedly a great improve- 
ment over all the preceding Acts and it might 
have been an ideal Act if the landlords of Bengal 
were not to be regarded as proprietors* of the 

land ; but from the evidence that we have before 

* • 

us, it is* impossible to qdknowledg^* them for a 

naomenjt owners. * * • * «, 

• • 
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It is difficult to deal with all the provisions 

• of the Act in this small hook, and it is, there- 
fore, proposed to deal with the more important 
*of the Sections as amended upto 1928. 

Section 4: Classes of tenants. — This section 
divides the ryot into three following classes : — 

1. Tenure-holders, including under-terfure- 

* holders ; 

2. ltyots ; and 

c 3. under-ryots, that is to s;iy, tenants 

holding, whether immediately or media- 
, tely, under ryots ; and the following 

classes of ryots, namely : — 

* (a) ryots holding at fixed rates in 

. perpetuity % 

(h) Occupancy ryots ; and 

l 

. (c) Non-occupancy ryots. 

Section 6 aud 7 deal with the cases of enhance- 
ment of rents in certain cases and limit of such 
enhancements. * t 

Section 8 gives power to Ihe court to fix 

• gradual enhancement of rents spread over 10 years 
and section 9 lays down that rent increased can- 
not be altered for 15 years. 

* 

* 

** Section 12'«deals with, voluntary trdfisfer of 
permanent tenhre and sections 13 dpal? with 
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transfer by sale in execution of decree for rent. 
Section 15 deals with the question of succession ( 
of permanent tenure. 


Sections 90, 91 and 92 deal with measurements 
of fields etc. when so desired by the landlord. 


Sections 101 to 104 G deal with record of 
rights, by which the Local Government of Bengal . 
was empowered to order a settlement and prepare 
settlement records for every field throughput 
Bengal. 

Sections 105 to Section 109 deal with the settle- 
ment of rents where parties cannot or do not* 
settle rates among themselves. # 

Sections 109 B to 1(59 D deal with the powers . 
of revenue officers regarding agreements and 
compromises. 

Other sections deal with other judicial matters. 

» 

It will thus appear that tjje Act framed in 
1885 was a most comprehensive one and afforded 
some protection to the unfortunate ryot of Bengal 
who was regularly exploited for centuries, The 
Act has been amended from time to time and 
improvements have been made from ‘practical 
experience of revenue officers. 'The , last amend- 
ment^ has’ been made in. 1928 ^giuqh received 
the ‘ assent of 'the Governor-Gefeeral 5n the* 
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14th December, 192S and is called Bengal Tenancy 

•Act IV of 1923. 

* * « 

* ( The position in the Punjab. — The Province 
of the Punjab was annexed by the British in 1849. 
r This province has a glorious history of peasant 
proprietorship in India. It was on this land that 
the Bis his issued injunctions in the Vedas 
declaring the earth to belong to the ryot. f It 
was this land from where the Aryans spread 
civilization in other parts of India. 

m. 

r The British annexed the Punjab from- the Sikhs. 
Maharaja Kanjitsingh was the greatest Sikh ruler. 
He had made a very systematic arrangement for 
the realization of land-revenue. The country was 
divided into various districts. In each district one 
Kardar was appointed to ’realise revenue under 
the control of a civil governor. The land-revenue 

i 1 

never exceeded one-fifth of the produce of the land, 
llanjitsingh used to check accounts himself, and 
if any of his officers was found to have exacted 
excess revenue from the ryot or committed fraud 
of any kind, that qfficer was suitably punished. 
He was a ruler who had the good of the* public at 
heart. M’ Gregor says that in order to ‘learn all 
•the grievances of his people, the Maharaja had a 
place at the palace accessible to all where their 
petitions were lodged, and received into a box, the 
ke^y of which was kept in his own possession. By 
this means he n acquired 1 , information that could 

( * * t & i 

mover otherwise ’have reached his wars, aqd be thus 
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held a great power in his hands, l>y which he was 
able to distribute justice to all ; and he never failed ' 
to investigate all matters brought to his notice* in 
this ingenious manner.’ ’ • 

Lieut. General Briggs in his work ‘Land systems 
of India’ after very careful and minute enquiries 
stated as follows : — 

1. That the integrity of private property 

in land had been recognised in every 
village in India ; • 

2. That the Government had no right to* 

the land but only to a share in its 
produce, i. e., a land-tax ; * 

3. That the share was limited by Hindu' 
and Mohammedan law and could not 
be arbitrarily fixed ; and 

t 

I. That the British Empire could be made 
durable only if based on the broad 
basis of native institutions. 

I 

But to^ revert to our subject, soon after its 
annexation, the Punjab was placed under a Board 
of Administration. A Chief Commissioner was 
appointed in 1853 and the province was finally ' 
placed under a Lieutenant Governor in 1S59. At 
this time every cultivator ploughed his land 

kmht-hasb-makdur or according tq ability ayd 

• ^ — — ~ — 

i. _ History of th<i Sikhs, Vol. I pp. 2Hb-ht) Captain W» L. M 

Gregor, M. D. •* * • •, 
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descrilied his land as Dad Ilahi which signifies 
that his possession over the land could be traced 
as* far bade as the creation of the earth itself. 
He was a malik-i-ala or superior lord of his 
field and was never malik-i-adra to any land- 
lord. The cultivator of the lower Punjab called 
his land Maurnsi while the cultivator of the 
upper Punjab gave it the name of * Vir%at\ 'both 
•equivalent to the Bapota of the PajpUtana 
cultivator, or the Khndkosht kadimi ryot of Bengal 
or <4fce Mirasdar of Bombay and Madras. His 
viraaat or maurnsiat was the patrimonial inheri- 
tance which no vicissitude of nature could usurp 
£rom him. One also finds in the Punjab as in 
other parts of India villages inhabited by one 
• family and such villages are the Bhaia chant, 
villages of the Central Punjab and the North 
West Frontier Province. 


The settlement in the Punjab was similar to 
that in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
The land here was settled on the village system. 
The village headman or the lamhardar was 
allowed to Ijecome the surety for the payment 
from the whole village. Here, as in U. P. and Cen- 
tral Provinces, artificial proprietors were more or 
less created. The village headman or a principal 
co-sharer* in the Punjab was made a Zamindar 
qntl was coiqmonly called Bisicedar. This process 
iiaturally rjedqced many' .peasant proprietary io the 
•position* of ten&nts-at-will who catald never, bebome 

( f. i 
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proprietors nor could even obtain the occupancy 
rights, there being no twelve years rule in that,' 
province. Much, however, was done to *the peasants 
by this system. The condition of the peasants in 

the Punjab has been graphically described even 

by the Government of India. It is stated in 
one of their most authentic documents that in 
the * Punjab landowners themselves cultivate about 
50 per cent of the total cultivated area, some 

10 per cent is held by tenants with right of 

occupancy and the remaining 40 per cttfd by 
the tenant-at-will. The tenants with right of^ 
occupancy are protected by law from arbitrary 
ejectment or enhancement of rent, and their posi- 
tion is a very secure one. (?) The tenants-at-will 
may be ejected or may have their rents enhan* 
ced at the will of the; landlord, the only protec- 
tion given them by the law being that, if ejected,* 
they can claim compensation for improvements,, 
and if they break up the land from waste, dom- 
pensation for disturbance also.’ ' There are in 
the Punjab some three million tenants-at-will 
cultivating over ten million acres. 2 It is clear 
from these statements that ttfe real tillers of the 
soil in the Punjab are more or less in the posi- 
tion of serfs with no real right to the soil Ahey 
till and enrich. 


i 

Punjab Tenancy Act XVJ of 1887.-*The 

— ^ g- — — * — * — — l — 

1. Land Revenue Policy of'tlte Indian (Averniuent. 

2. * Ibid, 85. •* * * •• 

* I • a • 
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first Tenancy Act in the Punjab was passed in 
,1868 which was replaced by the Act of 1887. 
f The Act defines occupancy tenants as : — 

1. Those who for two generations have 
paid neither rent nor service to the 
proprietor but only the share of the 
land-revenue ; 

i 

• 2. Those who are ex-proprietors ; 

3. Those who had settled along with 

* the founder and aided in the first 

« clearing ; and r 

1. Those who had been revenue assignees 
and had remained in possession of 
the land. * 

, This classification of the tenants is certainly 
ingenious and opposed to all Hindu and Muslim 
' principles. We have seen previously that accor- 
ding to Hindu Law he who cleared the wood was 
regarded as proprietor of the land. The Village 
Headman ( Mnkhia, r Patel, Chandri, Mehta , 

Lambardar or call him by whatever name ) was 
the village servant and never a proprietor of the 
soil. He was a representative of the village to 
, the* Government of the day and served the 
community as elder of the village by exercising 
his influence to keep peace and order. This 
position of the Lambardar was changed into that 

( I* 

®f a propriety and of' all otl\er residents r into 

f * 

* Cf. £adeii Powell, p. 141. 1 • • 

< * « «. 
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that of tenants. The reasons given are as follows : 
“Ordinarily,” says Sir J. B. Lyall, “rent did not/ 
go to the proprietors in those days ; 'the Govern- 
ment or the Jagirdar took the real rent 
direct from the cultivators by grain division or 
crop appraisement” and the proprietor got only 
“proprietary dues." “These consisted of some money 
paylnent, or a small share in the grain (one seer 
in forty or so). The reason why so many tenants 
are shown as paying cash rents in the present 
day, is that they really only pay (through* the , 
proprietor) 4 the amount of the Government revenue, 
(which is always in cash), to which, perhaps, some 
small addition (usually calculated so many annas 
per rupee of revenue) is made.” 1 


It is a pity that seal facts are distorted by 
such eminent personages. The Headman was* 
never a proprietor and his share of one seer, 
in the maund was set aside “not as due§ of 
proprietor” but for his services which he rendered 
to the community. In the past and till recently 
even village menials ( Chaniar , Balai , Dhobi , Noi, 
Churha , Bhand, Chamn, or £hat) were paid some 
share from the village produce by each 
cultivator but such a reward for their services ' 

j 

did not and could not make them proprietors of 
the soil. The king or the Jagirdar in ancient 
and medieval India received land-revenue direct 

J 

. from the cultivator as , he was »the only rfcal ' 

\ • o J 

1. UJt Baden Powell, P. 141. * * •• 
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owner of the land. It is a pity that inspite of 
the existence of overwhelming evidence in favour 
of 'the cultivator their rights were not recognised 
by the Punjab Act of 18S7. On the contrary, 
the Act took away, as we have seen before, 
most of their rights and conferred the same on 
the persons who were really their servants in 
the beginning. The only relieving feature of* the 
Act was that it protected the tenants from urbi - 
trary ejectment and arbitrary enhancement of rent. 


The Land Alienation Act of 1 900. — This 
Act was designed to save the cultivator from the 
dutches of the village money-lender — the Sawookar — 
against whom there has been so much agitation 
‘in recent days. This Act was amended in 1907 
.and the amendment sought to give greater protec- 
tion to the cultivator. But this Act has miserably 
failed to achieve its original purposes. It has placed 
the cultivator in a very awkward position. The 
indigenous village money-lender is debarred from 
advancing anything «to the cultivator on the 
security of larid, af the land cannot pass to him, 
but can lie placed under usufructuary mortgage 
for a maximum period of 20 years when it is 
redeemed without further payment. These being 
the restrictions the village money-lender naturally 
does not 'regard the land as a tangible security 
apcf as such f here <is no room for free competition 
fbr the monpy \to play it&, part. . These restrictions 
buve al&> reducbd the sale value* aud * mortgage 
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value of the land. A new class of money-lenders 
has sprung up. This is the landlord class or whatj* 
they are called, the agriculturist money-lenders. 
They are, as experience shows, a more rapacious 
class of persons than the indigenous village money- 
lender. They dictate their terms to the helpless 
peasant and in course of time draw such a web 
as to deprive him of his land and themselves become 
the -master of the land. The cultivator who wai 
a few days ago an owner of his land, has become 
the tenant of the merciless landlord. , 


Colonization of Punjab Government Lands 
Act of 1912 . — This Act was designed to regu- 
late the new settlers on the waste lands made 
cultivable through irrigation extensions. According 
to the provisions of this Act the colonists begin 
to till the land as State tenants without any* 
rights to sell, mortgage, or transfer the land in asy, 
way. After some length of time they are given 
occupancy rights and after another lapse of time, 
on payment of a simple fee, they* acquire pro- 
prietary rights. 

» 

The position in Burma. — The Province of 
Burma was annexed in instalments in 1826, 1852 , 
and 1885, Lower Burma was taken in 1820 J 
and 1852 while the Upper Burma comprising 

the dominions of king Thibaw was annexed in 188*5. 

> 

,* * • 

Position under the Burmese > King. — The 
peasant was recognized as proprietor ifc Lovfer 

* fa* A 
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Burma in very ancient times. As in India so 
( in Burma, the Aryan principles of landholding 
were recognised and the land belonged to the 
first clearer of the wood or to one who first 
cultivated it ; the king received (as revenue or 
what we called in India, f^ali) a share in the 
produce of the soil. Tithe was the common tax 
and there were also royal lands on which a capi- 
tation tax was levied. The revenue on thedields 
was assessed by a rough calculation and this 
wasuJfixed according to the number of cattle 
, actually employed in cultivation. 

The collector of the royal revenue was called 
! 'Mijo-oIc and he was somewhat like a modern 
t Tc/t8 Hilar. The district under his jurisdiction was 
called Thuffi. The village was called Qncny or 
• Kwin. 

.Land policy of the British in Lower 
Burma. -The land and lie venue Act II of 1870 
gave the rights to the settlers to the customary 
mode of acquisition « when the province was 
annexed by the Bvitish. This Act gave the ryot 
a permanent right in the land to all who had 
been in possession of the land for twelve years. 

Lower Burma Settlement resembles ryotwari 
system. -(Lower Burma is completely settled though 
it is not officially® designated as such. The settle- 
tfient is m^de t t with each, occupant who is assessed 
wt the settlement rates which are filled for a «terfn of 



« 
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years. The cultivator has the option to cultivate £he 
whole of his holdings or to resign any part of * 
his holding at any time he may so dfesire. Each * 
village is demarcated at the settlement time which* 
is necessary under Act V of IS BO. Records of 
rights are prepared and are maintained by the 
revenue authorities. Grazing grounds alloted for 
the .use of the village are shown in the maps 
which also show gardens and the miscellaneous 
cultivation called kaiug. There is also shifting 
cultivation in low hills of Yoma etc., but„ in 
these tracts the cultivators do not acquire any 
occupancy or proprietary rights. This type of 
cultivation is called Taungya and is assessed by 
means of a small money-tax. 


Position in Upper Burma.— In the Upper 
Burma the land is divided into two hinds. State, 
lauds and 11011-State lands. The land under tlje 
first class is composed of the royal domains, of* 
the Burmese kings which used to be cultivated 
through slaves and those assigned to civil and 
military officers and officials. Non-State lands 
included f all privately-owned lands whether 
cultivated or waste. On the royal lands the 
king was entitled to a revenue or rent and was 
considered the owner of the land, while on * 
the non-State land no revenue was realised. A 
house-tax called Thathameda was levied af a 

uniform, rate from all people, rich /or poor. * 

* •. » * 
Land, and >* revenue regulation for 

» » , 

* » 



l 
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Btigma III of 1889. — This Regulation contained 
description of different classes of State lauds 
*( cultivated, "waste and abandoned ) and rent was 
'fixed for all State lands. This Regulation also 
declared that all non-State lands were liable to assess- 
ment and the house-tax was either to be adjusted 
or exemption given to the holders of such lands 
as the Government might authorise by rules. 
The Act also provided for the leases by «• the 
Government of land and for reconstitution of 
dis trict administrative machinery. The Regulation 
f intended to preserve the native characteristics of 
landholding as far as practicable. The Regulation 
was amended in 1001 in certain aspects. 

f 

t The position in Assam. — We have discussed 
in the last chapter measures taken by the British 
'Government till 1835 and it is, therefore, necessary 
. to deal with certain developments after the period 
in 'this chapter. The revenue-law of Assam had 
been in a state bordering on chaos till 1881 when 
Sir Charles Elliot was appointed Chief Commissioner 
of Assam. At this time, every variety of organiza- 
tion known to India was- at work*, and the 
confusion was worse confounded by the absence 
t of any system to deal with the numerous difficul- 
ties attending on land administration. In 1882 he 
formed a „ department, Directorate of Agriculture, 
under which he directed the settlement operations 
t$ be carried' f out. The Land,. Regulation * was 
gjissfed in 188(5.* 


4 * 
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Forms of tenures in Assam. — Assam con tapis 
the following kinds of land-tenures : 

• • 

1. Ityotwari in most parts though not so 
officially called ; 


2. Permanent Settlement in certain dis- 
tricts like Sylhet and Goalpara ; 

3. Temporary land settlement with Zamin- 
dars, and 


1. Hill Districts where no system pravails. 


1. Ryofwari System.— Under this system the * 
land is classified as Ban or Basfi (House and 
Gardens), rice-land as rnpit and other lands as 
Faringali. In the backward districts the settle- 
ment is on yearly basis where Battas are granted* 
annually to the cultivators. Mauzadar system # 

prevails in the more settled districts where 
agriculture is permanently carried. The collection * 
is made through a contractor for revenue collec- 
tion called Mauzadar, who has the assistance of the 
village accountant called. Mandal. They are 
remunerated by commission payment. Some dis- 
tricts are placed under Tehsildars who are paid 
servants of the Crown and in such districts 
Mauzadars are no longer retained. The chlti- « 
vator is designated as landholder and is for all 
purposes a proprietor of his land though not 4o 
officially declared. The holdej wljo held fand 
10 /pars’ before the ling illation, .wasj considered 
a permanent Holder, while this title • is new 
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acquired by those who take leases of . waste land 

♦ or by grants of settlement for ten years. 

* * « 

• Revenue free estate— There are certain hold- 

v 

ings which are not liable to pay any revenue to 
the Government like the Lakhimjdftrs. These 
are the grants made by the Hindu Kings of 
Assam for religious purposes to Bmhmams, officers 
and vassal chiefs. The British Government on 
taking possession of Assam declared all such 
grants cancelled, but some of the holders were 
allowed possession free of rent ; others subject 

• to assessment. The assessment was fixed at about 
half the rate charged from ordinary ryot and such 
holders were called Nisfkhirajdar s. These holders 
now no longer enjoy any special privilege save 
of the payment of half of the revenue and they have 
.merged into the category of ordinary landholders. 

• ' 2. Permanent Settlement.— The Permanent 
Settlement operates in Assam in the two districts 
of Goalpara and Sylhet which were originally 
parts of Bengal Province. The Permanent Settle- 
ment with the Zamindars is in vogue in that portion 
of the Goalpara district which was ' transferred 
from the liangpur District. The holders here, 

. numbering about 20, are the old land-revenue 
contractors who were called Chaudhris and were 
recognised* as landlords under the Permanent 
Settlement. The acquisitions from the territory of 
Bhutan in lSli/i were also added to this" district. 
Tivo 1 of *the landholders who werb probably ll&jas, 

( li t 
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are recognised as landlords while the whole of ^ie 
portion of Eastern Dwars is under the ordinary • 
landholders tenure ( ryotwari ) of Assam. This* 
portion is governed by a special Act XYI of 1869. * 

The portion of Sylhet district which was under 
cultivation in 1793 is under Permanent Settlement 
and, the holders are called Mimsdnra as they are 
supposed to be original holders and not land-revenue; 
contractors. The uncultivated land which has 
recently been brought under cultivation is undey 
the temporary settlement. These lands are called 

i t 

llalabculi tracts. 

3. Zamindaris.— These are held by granted 

and tea-estate proprietors. There are also certain ¥ 
Jagirdars who are descendants of officers of native 
courts or land-revenue contractors. * . 

• 

4. Hill districts.— These districts are governed’ 
by Regulations of 1873 and Regulation 11 of 1880 
simplified by Regulation III of 1881. There is 
no land-revenue system applying to these districts, 
but a house-tax is recovered, from all people. 
Cultivation is permanent in some parts while in 
others it is carried on temporarily or, what they call, 
under the shifting method. This shifting melhod* 
is locally termed as Jum. 

The position in the United Provinces of Aj*ra 
and'Qudh. — There are ,i J wo measures in U. P. 
which i deserve it) be described here. The first »is 
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th^r Agra Provinces Act II of 1901 (since amended). 
* There are tenants in the Benares division of these 
*Pr6vinces Who pay rent at fixed rates under the 
‘permanent settled rules of Bengal. The other 
tenants ( in other parts of the Provinces ) are 
protected from ejectment if they have occupied 
the lands for 12 years. Tenants of standing for a 
shorter period are tenants-at-will. Ex-proprietary 
tenants i. e., those who once held the village in 
Sir are given remission of rent by twenty-five 
pej^pent. 

« • 

The second legislation is the Bundolkhaiul Land 
Alienation Act of 1903. This is drawn up on the 
same model as the Punjab Act. We have discussed 
the pernicious effects of the Punjab Act in the 
preceding paragraphs in this chapter and it is, 
’therefore, not proposed to deal with this here at 
• length. Suffices it here to say that this act has 
adversely affected the interests of the cultivating 
holder to the same extent as in the Punjab. 

i 

The position in § the Central Provinces. — The 

Central Provinces were provided with a Tenancy 
Act XI in 189S. ‘In the Central Provinces, the 

i 

«mort> or less artificial creation of Malguzar 
proprietors over the villages resulted in a wide 
scheme of. protection for the rights of the old 
cul&vating class.’ iThe landlords in these provinces 
have a noipinal control'’ over a* large part of* the 
tenantry.* The tenantry is divided Vito thiee .classes. 
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The first class consists of ‘absolute occupancy tenai^s’ 

who were recognised at the first settlement as having ' 
strong claims to the land in their possession. They 
cannot be ejected on any account and their rente 
are fixed for the term of the settlement. In the 
three districts of the province there is another 
class of tenants who are termed ‘occupancy 
tenants’ where 12 years rule apply as in Agra 
Province and Bengal. In the other districts, 

occupancy tenants are those who were recognised 
as such in 13S1. The others are tenants-at-wilL 
The tenants holding land for village service have 
been recognised specially in the Act. The rent 
of all tenants is settled and fixed at settlement 
time. 1 * 

The C. P. Land Alienation Act of 191(3 is 
applicable only to aboriginal classes. * , 

The position in Madras. — The Tenancy Law * 
of Madras till 1003 was imperfect and gave little 
or no protection to the ryot under the Zamindari 
tracts of that province. Th? Madras Estates Land 
Act of 1903 was an improvement over the 
earlier Acts on the subject. This in certain 
respects afforded greater protection to the tenants 
than even the Bengal Act of 1885. Por instance, , 
it laid down that ‘every ryot now in possession 
or who shall hereafter be admitted by landlord 
to possession of ryoti land’ shall have a peitna- 
nent. right of ocqupancy • in his lading. Und/jr 

1. 't’t.'Badeu Powell, p. 140. * J »• 
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th^ provision of this Act which is still in force, 

« the landlord cannot raise the rent and cannot 

‘dispossess ahy ryot without a decree of the court. 

'Except his homestead all lands are declared as 

public lands. The ryot is really given great 

protection under the Zamindars in this province. 

Messages of His Imperial Majesty King 
Edward VII and His Imperial Majesty. King 
George V. — The messsage of their Imperial Ma- 
jesties Kings Edward VII and George V are as 
historic and valuable as that of Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Victoria. These messages were 
sent on 2nd November, 1908 and 15th December 
1919 respectively. They are given in Appendix “C” 
|md Appendix “D” respectively. These messages show 
the concern which the king feels for his Indian 
.subjects. Hut inspite of these repeated declarations 
t apd inspite of the tenancy laws the fact 
remains that the people are poverty-stricken and 
have not been able to improve their lot. 


Rural condition atf disclosed by Government 
Investigators. — We. have shown at length that 
the policy of the East India Company was 
t suicidal to the interests of the peasantry of India. 
• Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, 
(afterwards Prime Minister of England) wrote as 
folio wsf, irf 1876 which shows in what condition 
, tlje peasantry, ^was* left by the Company : 




So far as it is possible to Change £h& In*dian 
l 


t 
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system, it is desirable that the cultivator should 
pay a smaller proportion of the whole national 
charge. It is not in itself a thrifty* policy *to 
draw the mass of revenue from the rural dis- 
tricts where capital is scarce The injury is 

exaggerated in the case of India, where so much of 
revenue is extorted without a direct equivalent. 
As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed 
to the part where the blood is congested, or at 
least sufficient, not to those which are already 
feehle from the leant of it” This shows 
Indian cultivator had already been bled to the last 
drop by the East India Company and further 
bleeding of the ryot Avas impossible at that rate^ 

The Pauline Commissions of 1880 and 1901 were 
unanimous that the condition of the ryot was 
hopelessly bad. Dr.Voelckar, the consulting 
chemist of the itoyal Agricultural Society said in 
his report of 18S9 that ‘the ryots are too poor* to 
do anything unaided/ The lloyal Agricultural 
Commission observed, “To a very great extent 
the cultivator in India labours not for profit nor 
for a net* return, but for subsistence.” 1 Ur. 
Harold Mann, Director of Agriculture in 
Bombay wrote in 1928 : “Little could be donq on 
an extensive scale until the Government and the 
social reformers recognised that the secret of thy 
whole prosperity of the agricultural popdla^on 
Ayas the .filling of their, stomachs/ The einpfiy 

j . • __4 • 1 

1. LinWthcow Coifunissiou Renort.. n. iif. * •« 
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stomach was the greatest obstacle to progress in 
India, and he wished to emphasise before he left 
the country" that all efforts should ultimately lie 
concentrated on filling the stomachs of the people.” 
lie further states, “My last message to the 
people of this land, to all social workers and to 
those in charge of the administration is to devise 
means whereby the cultivators might be given 
sufficient food.” f llis Excellency Lord Oarzon 
estimated in his budget speech the average income 
of^H Indian “ cultivator as £ 2,~ a year or 
roughly, lls. «‘i()/-. The Simon Commission remar- 
ked that “the depth of poverty, the pervading 
presence of which cannot escape notice, is not 
so easily realised.’ 2 The Indian Central 
<Banking Enquiry Committee said, “Thus the 
general poverty of the agricultural classes is a 

matter which is beyond dispute.” 3 
« 

•This is proved from the utterances and writings 
of the Government servants that the condition 
of the ryot in India, who were well-protected 
and rich, Dhamunilah in the Hindu period, is 
hopeless and that unless immediate measures are 
taken to ameliorate their condition, the people of 
India are inevitably doomed to extinction. 

, The Reasons for Poverty. — The reasons for 

1 .* The IVopU'. ()<*tol»*r. 

, -• ttrjxjrt «{ the Simon Con mission. Vol. I, p. 33£. 

3. iliej'ort of tin* Indian Central Banitjii;? Km miry Commi- 
«>» Vol. 1. ]>.*33. *• • « 
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the grinding poverty of the Indian cultivatou/ire 

as follows: — • 

« • 

1. Large tracts of lands are held by* 
Zamindars, Malguzars, and others of 
the same order both in British India * 
and Indian States and the cultivators 

. are reduced under them to the posi- 

« tion of serfs ; , 

i 

2. Incidence of taxation is very heavy, j 

3. Cultivators have uneconomic hofdings ; 

» 

There are other reasons, but in this small 
book it is difficult to discuss all of them. As 
these three are related to the subject 
matter of our book and are the most important, 
we propose here to deal with them briefly. , 

• 

Tenure condition in India. — We have discussed* 

• , 

in the foregoing pages the great variety of tenure- 
holders and to sum up the situation the follow- 
ing table may be constructed: 

1. > Ityotwari System.* 

(a) Madras, , 

(b) Bombay, ' 

(c) Berar. 

» 

2. Ityotwari in principle bijt not officially , 

so called. .*, % » • * 

. * '• (a)*' Assam. ’ ’ •* 

> ' ' i 1 1 • 
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V (b) Burma and 

' J /c) Coorg. 

3. Landlord Settlement. 

(a) Immanent Settlement of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Benares and North 
Madras ; Goalpara and Sylhet in Assam. 

(b) Temporary Settlement in Bengal ; 
. * 

(c) Temporary Settlement with Talnq- 

dars in Oudh. 

* — . 

1 1. Zamindari Settlement called Maiizawar 

or Mahal war but not so officially 
• acknowledged in 

(a) United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

(b) Central provinces ; 

* (c) The Punjab. 

* 

it will be seen that about three-fourths of 
British India are under some form of Zamindari 
Settlement where the peasant proprietor has lost 
his rights over the lftnd and has consequently 
been reduced to the position of a tenant. 

Regarding the condition of the ryot under the 
Zamindars the Government of India have thus stated: 
“It is precisely because this is not the case, and 
because so'far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, th^ Bengal cultivator was rack-rented, 
impoverished aiyl oppressed*.....” 1 ' 'Uhe Governfnent 

l. € Land Rev^pue Policy oi the Indian Government.* t 
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have unreservedly acknowledged the miseiwifie 

failure of the Permanent Settlement of Bengal 

) n 

and of all other forms of Zamindari Settlements, 
in India. Jt is just in the nature of things that 
an artificial system cannot work successfully for 
any length of time. These Zamindars hold large 
tracts of lands and utilise the income not for 
the ' well-being of the ryot but in unnecessary and 
unpriductive uses. Besides revenue a great 
number of highly objectionable and illegal cesses 
\abioubs or logs) are levied, which were prohibi- 
ted by the British Government as early as 1794o 
A list of these abwobs is given in Appendix ‘A* 
and this must show that inspite of this prohibition, 
illegal exactions are going on and more especially 
those are freely exacted in Indian States anil 
Jo girs under them. • 


It is a matter of common knowledge that. the 
cultivator who was once the proprietor of the 
soil and is still reckoned as such in the Madras, 
and Bombay Presidencies and the ceded districts 
of Berar, has been reduced in other places to 
the position of a mere tenant-at-will. It is true 
that subsequent Tenancy Acts have extended 
large measures of protection to the ryot, but the* 

difference between a ryot and a Zamindar remains 

• 

startling. The Zamindar is a man of position, is 
represented in the Council ahd Assembly, Jjas 
means to approach the highest ai^hority in Indfa, 
has "formed organisation of his own # and* has a We 
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acK-ocates in the Assembly memljers to plead his 
cause. He # has money, power, influence, strength 
and what not. It is inconceivable that a ryot who 
Has to live in the T hike, no 8 of the Zamindars 
of such power, influence and eminence, can afford 
to raise his finger against the soolnms of the 
Zamindars. ‘ The ryot is disunited, weak, impoveri- 
shed, debt-ridden, uninfluential, uneducated and has 
•none to back him either in the Council or "other 
Legislatures and is left at the mercy of the 
^Jffmi&dar. It is the personal experience of the 
author as an Audit Officer that petty Jagir 
collecting officials cheat him as best as they can. 
There are Tenancy Laws in British India to 
protect the ryot to a certain extent, but there 
*is absolutely no protection in many of the Indian 
States and in almost all th e'Jagirs under the Indian 
States. The recent troubles in Shekhawati, Sikar, 
lldaipur, Alwar, Kapurthala and other places 
serve to show the miserable condition of the ryot 
under these Thikanedars. 


The Kimnuti system in Bihar and Chyta Nagpur, 
the Ilalee system of Kotah, the Bmi system of ltajput 
States and the scornful word of Pa lii (tamed) in 
ltajputana are the living examples of the ryot 
having been reduced in these places to the position 
of a serf, 'which is even worse than that of tenant- 
a^-will. Thertj miM be poverty and poverty alone 
vJhere there a^e so many illegqjl exactions*- and 
where the cultivator can be elected without *any 

< » « i « 

« . • .1 
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reason at a moment’s notice. The cultivator ? isyftot 
compensated for any improvement he makes, and^ 
loses all rights over the land if the Thakur is 
displeased with him, and in such cases the 
cultivator is reluctant to make any improvement. 
The oppressive taxation and the absence of 
proprietary rights in the land he sows account for 
the ' most critical and heart-rending economic 
condition of the ryot. • 

Incidence of Taxation. — The second point is tha£ 
the incidence of taxation is very heavy. Under the 
Hindu law the land-revenue was fixed at one-sixth," 
one-eighth and one-twelvth of the produce of the land. 
Under the Mughal Government it was fixed at on6- 
third. In exchange of this gift of revenue to the 
Crown, the ryot was to be provided with free justice, 
free police protection, free military protection, free 
medical aid and free education. JBut to-day ye 
find that even the British Government after tjieir' 
solemn declaration of 1793 to abolish abtoabs, levy 
road and other cesses over and above the big 
amount the cultivator has to pay as his land- 
revenue. ^See Appendix ‘A’). .There is the chauki- 
dari cess, there is the road cess and above all, the 
ruinous litigation cost which most peasants have 
to incur if they want to defend the little of rights' 
conceded to them by the later tenancy laws. The 
bhadmlog f^alcils, .Barristers, Mukktars and 
Revenue Agents as well as the fudges get fat*fees 
and salary out of the income of the •/nadequately-ffcd 
ryot', dn-* one Province of the Ptmjab, the atmwal 

1 m * 
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ex^nditure over litigation is almost about rupees 
f twelve crores and if we multiply this by nine to 
arrive at the expenditure incurred for litigation 
in the nine major provinces of India, we get the 
staggering figure of more than one huudred crores 
of rupees. 

Under the Saharanpur Buies of 1855, the 
Government expressly fixed the maximum deniand 
of the State at 50 per cent of the assets. This was 
ip itself an exorbitant demand and was unpreceden- 
tedTn the history of India. But in practice even 
higher percentage began to be realised 1 from the 
ryot. Careful calculations go to prove that the 
lafnd-revenue demand in the U. P. is fixed at 55. 68 
per cent ; Punjab, 62'. per cent ; C. P, 53 per cent, 
in Madras, 50 per cent plus cesses and in Bombay 
^0 'per cent plus cesses. The position in Bengal 
is even worse than this. “The rental of the land- 

1 

holders of Bengal is now probably not less than 
£ 12,000,000 (ft. 103,000,000) of which less than 
£ 3,000,000 (Ik 42,000,000) is taken by the State.” 
( Strachey ). This shows that in Bengal the 
Government receive .only a small fraction of the 
land-revenue while the ryot has to part with a 
much larger amount, the balance going to fatten 
the parasitic Zamindar to the detriment directly 
of the interests of both the Government and the 
tenant. The condition in the temporarily settled 
districts is no beiter. There the Government 
demand is fijyetle anew orj r each settlement and the 
increase is made’ on the basis of increase of oemrao- 
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dity rates and the sale value of the land, ^feis 
demand which is a fixed money demand, is on the 
probable future income of the cultivator. In Jhis 
arrangement the condition of the cultivator is' 
still worse. A drought, a flood or any other natural 
disaster may seriously affect the productive capacity 
of his land and therefore his income. But the 
Government demand remains as an inexorable 
fact which must lie faced and met whatever may 
happen to himself and his family. This uneconomic 
land-revenue system is responsible for the miserably 
conditon of the ryot to a very great extent. 


Uneconomic holdings. — The third point is that the 
ryot has uneconomic holdings. The Census Report of 
India (1921) gives the following figures of holdings 0 


Name of Provinces.' 

Acros. 

Bombay 

12.3 

Punjab 

9.2 

Central Provinces and Berar 

8.5 

Burma 

5.6 

Madras 

a 

4.9 

Bengal 

3.1 

Bihar & Orissa 

3.1 

Assam 

3.0 

United Provinces. 

* 2.6 

> 

o 


The fio.mbay £nd Punjab figures apparently 
show good results but the following figures for the 
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PSyjijab taken from the Linlithgow Commission 
r Report tell a different tale : — 

c » 

‘Those cultivating one acre or less 22.5 per cent 

Those cultivating between 1 and 

2j acres ... ... 15.4 ” 

Those cultivating between 2> and 5 acres 17.9 ” 

.Those cultivating between 5 and , 

10 acres ... ... 20.5 ” 

» f, 

In this connection the Commission further 
c observe: “Except for Bombay, which would pro- 
bably show very similar result, and Burma which 
faould give higher averages, all other provinces 
^ave much smaller average areas per cultivator.” 
( P. 133 ). The reader may better be left to 
.imagine the condition of the ryot who has to 
maintain himself and his family and pay the 
Government dues as well out of the produce of 
such small holdings. This accounts for his poverty 
to no less extent than the other causes alluded to 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

« 

A further cause of their poverty as well as 
of the deterioration in the quality of the cattle 
, is fhe absence of special grazing grounds and 
separate land for producing fuel. In Hindu India, 
grazing binds and forests -were the property of 
the public and free grazing and fuel were avai- 
lable to the r'yot. In the Mojiajnmedah $rmes,- 
$&ch\ cultivator i was allowed free-, grazing 0 for a 
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number of cattle, (see chapter I and II /for 
detailed information). This privilege of the culti-, 
vator which was being enjoyed by him* from time # 
immemorial and was his birth-right, has been snat- 
ched away from him. The result is that for want 
of fodder the cattle are fast deteriorating in qua- 
lity and therefore productive capacity. A further 
bad* effect of the absence of wood from which 
free supply of fuel is available, is that the culti* 
vator has to use up all the droppings of his 
cattle as fuel leaving little for use as nym'irti 
He has often to use even a part of his small, 
holding for producing fodder for his animals and 
fuel for his kitchen. At certain places he has 
to pay a grazing tax. There can be no question 
that in an agricultural country like India such a 
tax deserves to be abolished at once. 

• 

Such is the condition of the people after hard, 
labour performed by the Government to ameliorate 
their condition. It is evident that notwithstanding the 
best intentions of the authors of the existing land 
laws, the condition of the ’peasants remains far 
from satisfactory and that, therefore, the system 
needs be completely overhauled. 

• 

The Remedy. — The remedy lies in immediate 
steps on the following lines : — 

• 

1. The cultivators should be given back their 
•birtkfigHt and again pr^jlaimed th$ proprietors «f 
the 'soil. .They .have a right to insist on this eight 
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wftfh was unjustly confiscated. The Pitt’s India 
‘A-ct of 1784 declaring that the settlement .is to be 
made according to the established laws and 
constitution of India stands unrepealed. The prey 
clamations of Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria 
and His Imperial Majesty King George V, further 
strengthen the claim of the principle underlying 
Pitt’s Act to be put into practice. The 'two 
proclamations definitely gave promise to the people 
of India that the Crown would respect their 
Established laws and constitution. The proclamation 
t of Queen Victoria, an extract fronq which is 
reproduced at the beginning of this chapter, is 
undoubtedly couched in a most noble language 
and is a proclamation which promises to do 
justice to the peasantry and give back their lost 
birth-right, i. e. their lordship over the land 
‘which they till and which their ancestors tilled 

• centuries ago. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
Government of India to make an enquiry into 
the titles of the landlords, and if found defective, 
as we know they will be, to make over to them 
the lost rights of the peasantry, and re-establish 
the “liyotwari” system prevailing in the country 
from time immemorial. 

* 2. The second point is that the incidence of 
taxation is very heavy and the entire system 

i 

deserves to be revised. There is no law in India, 

7 

either Hindu qr Muslim, which gives title to the 
Government, tp arbitrarily raise the revenue at 
e»ch * settlement 4 and as the GoveVnment*is entitled 

t * • t « 

1 .. * J 
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to a share of the produce for the protection . 
it affords to the ryot, the Government may take* 
that fixed proportion calculating the value* of* 
his produce at the current market rate for the* 
year. Fixed money-tax is out of law in India. 
The Ryotwari Settlement, therefore, should lie 
made permanent and the land-tax fixed according 
to -established laws and constitution of India 
which, is never more than one-sixth of the grosjp 
produce according to Hindu law and one-third 
according to the law of Islam. ^ ^ ^ 

3. The* levy of Abwabs or cesses which was* 
declared illegal in 1793, should hence-forward l>e 
prohibited. The heart-rending list of Abwabs givdh 
iu Appendix ‘A’ shows how mercilessly the ryot 
is bled in this country. One-sixth of the 
produce of the land is quite a heavy amount 
which the cultivator will pay to the State # as 
land-revenue and it is only fair that , the* 
Government should meet all their expenses out 
of this revenue without exacting further 
taxes from the ryot. .* 

) * 

4. Under the Pitt’s India Act of 1784, the 
land-revenue contractors who are now Malguzars , 
Zamindars, Taluqdars, Paticdars and Mamlaguzar s> 
etc. must be reduced to the position of ordinary 
cultivators or ejected from their illegal holdings. 
Even if they may be retained* out^of favour, *they t 
are ’»not*en titled to devout, the whol| ofc the reveifue 

they ®xact froth the ryot. His* Excellency* L«rd 

* * • • • 
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,Ir%jn (now Lord Halifax) the then Viceroy and 
"Governor-General of India, - said in reply to an 

9 

adcfress presented by the Calcutta Zamindars on 
*18th December, 1926 : 

• “All good landlords know that their 

tenants are really in the nature of a 

trust A tenant’s duty is done when 

he has paid his rent. A landlord’s is € not 
discharged until he has seen to it that 
his tenants have adequate housing, decent 
r * * conditions of life, and the opportunities 
* for education, which will fit them to be 

useful members of their village and of 
• the State.” 

Surely this was a very noble utterance of 
Lord Irwin and ; his successor Lord Willingdon 
has rightly observed that the foundation of the 
'State is the peasant. Lord Willingdon has shown 
his practical interest in the well-being of the 
ryot by many enactments and works of rural 
uplift like the appointment of the Marketing 
Board. 

C 

i Now to revert to our subject, we have seen 
'.that* Lord Irwin pointed out rightly that the 
landlord was not entitled to the whole of the 
village income. He was entitled to only a por- 
tion ‘ and the rest t yras to be utilised by him for 
' thf) good of hit; ryot. Hhe landlord may thus 
be^ avowed a commission of one t per cpnij, over 
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the entire collections of his village for his 
sonal expenses plus the salaries of his servants 
employed in the collection work artd the ^est 
of the income should be utilised for the good of 
the ryot from whom it is realised. By this 
process the landlords will revert to their old posi- 
tion of land-revenue-collecting agents. If this is 
not- accepted, these revenue contractors may be 
given a pension at the rate of one-sixteenth of 
their income and the pnrgann under them declared 
ryotwari holdings. The land may be parcelled 
out and distributed to those cultivators who have 

.1 J 

uneconomic holdings thus enabling them to have 
two full meals a day. 

■ So long as the Zamindari system prevails in India* 
the peasant must be 'born hungry, must live 
hungry and also die hungry. If this parasitic 
class be not eradicated the soil cannot be improved* 
as the cultivator cannot do it. The land-lord 
does not care to do it. There is a huge waste 
of national wealth of the .country. In order to 
uproot this evil, the other solution put forward is 
very simple. In Denmark all feudal and glebe 
lands were confiscated by the Government by the 
law of October 4th, 1919. By this law * the* 
landlord was allowed possession of one-third of his 
land while the remaining two-thirds w§re takdn 
possession of by the Government. The State 
parcelled 1 out these lamjs, into sinjrfl # farms aVd 
distributed them among the peasants. This oan Jae 
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,dcfe£ in India also. The landlords may be required 
' to part with three-fourths of their land at a C09t 
of % years’ Revenue. For this sum the Govern- 
ment may issue bonds to the landlords for the 
liquidation of the debts in 25 years from the 
sale price of the land to the peasantry. Out of 
the one-third land, the landlords may retain for 
their household expenses one-tenth of the income 
and the rest may be applied for the good erf the 
peasantry. This will give the ryot their birth right 
,hapk though at a very high price; but they will 
be able to better their position in time to come 
and free themselves from the ruthless oppression 
to which they have been subjected for centuries 
by these merciless land-revenue contractors. 


J5. The question of land-revenue contractors 
who are unjustly proclaimed proprietors of the land 
‘to which they have no right, having l)een disposed 
of, the question of those landlords remain who are 
descendants of the old Indian rulers. They are undoubt- 
edly entitled to receive land-revenue for the protection 
afforded by their ancestors and which they now 
afford to the ryot. They are not masters of the 
land. The land in such principalities belongs to 
the ryot. The chief has only a claim to 61 per cent 
of the revenue for himself and his household 
including his attendants and personal servants. 
The<* Government o f India in these cases have to 
see that in such areas the land-revenue demanded • 
4 nof higher than that realised from the tenants 
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in British India that is fixed in perpetuity •and', 
that no other cesses are levied on* jhe tenants.* 
The chiefs of native States should not spend for. 
themselves more than 6] per ceht of the revenue 
and the rest should be utilised for the good of » 
the ryot. 


6. The same should apply to the Indian princes, 
big or small. 

7. The question of the Jagirdars, badhdckrs and 
other service-tenure-holders of the Indian State' 
deserves the attention of the Government. The 
land-revenue contractors like the Shekhawati chiefs, 
the Biswedars and Zamindars are to be dealt with 
as in article 4 above, while the other local chiefs 
are to be dealt with as in article 5 above. 

» 

8. Grazing grounds and forest for fuel for the’ 
cultivator should be thrown open without any 
charges both in British and Indian India. 


9. Thq charity tenures should not be touched 
by the Government, but provision should be made 
by suitable legislation for the utilisation of the > 
large incomes of their estates for useful public 
works. 

> 

Whije concluding we again appeal to ihe' 
Government to give thd 'peasants ^ thdir birth-right 

and proclaim * Ryotwari Permanent .Settlemeptfm 

\ * •> 

1 ° * » 
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• Infra with relief in land-tax rates. This cannot 
f be denied by the Government as this was promised in 
the Pitt’s Act and the Proclamations of successive 
Emperors of India. 
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Illegal and unjuatifiablo Abwabs ( cesses ) which wqr<? 
prohibited by the Government of India, on the recommendation 
of the Committee of Circuit as early as 1772 in British India, 
are still being levied and realised in a number of 

Indian principalities, Zamindaries, Taluqdaries and other forms 
of landlord possessions and the following partial list of such 
illegal cesses will demonstrate the proportion of illegal demands 
to laa 1-revenue (which also in many cases in Indian Ind^a 
is higher than in British India ). The list will also 

give the reader an idea of the exaction to which a ■ 
peasant is subjected. _ „ — _ 


* 1. RAJPUTANA. • 

Urapher— A cess of Bs. 3/4/- per 100 bighas of land per year 
on account of travelling expenses of 
or State servants ; 


Thikana 


2. Gadh-jiman— A cess of one and a quarter maund of grain 

from the produce of the land of 100 bighas for 
the feeding expenses of the servants and members 
of the household of the Zamindar ; 

3. S.iribhari— A tax from Bs. 6/8/- to Es. l7 /- paid by dack 

cultivator to the Zamindar on the occasion of 
the marriage of his daughter; 

1 

4. Kans— A tax on each cultivator at the time of marriage in 

his family when he is required to send 
to the Zamindar provision at some places 
i for 11 men, at other lit and at still other places 
even for 50 men. 

1 

5. Murdabhat— A tax of Eb. 5/- per death in the houses of ryot, 

charged by the Zamindar; * * 

6. Sircharhi— A cess charged from the cultivators along with 

the land-revenue for conveyance of the tax tcf the i 

head-quarters {Sadr) treasury ; * 

» * 

7. jKan'wrjika Batkia— An arbitrary tax or ftxtortion of provision* 

, * from ’each cultivator at theVimd of the ^parnage 

' * of'lhe son of the Zamindar ; * » •* 


1 
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8. ^Ghoreka-ghee— A cess realised from each cultivator in the 

,* x name of ghee for the horses of the Zamindar ; 

*9. Abwab-i-faujdari — Fees for defraying the salaries and other 
, expenses for the administration of criminal justice ; 

10. Abwab-i-Badhari — A cess imposed for the repair of roadB ; 

' I). SarH-sikka — An impost to cover the loss on the exchange 
of the coin or depreciation of it ; 

18. Dhuan-bach — House of Smoke tax charged annually from 
each house-holder in towns and villages ; 

« 

p}. Angah — A body tax ; it corresponds to Jazia of Muslim 
period ; Rajputs are exempted from this tax ; 

, £l. ♦Pusjeti— A kind of plough tax ; 

• 

( 15. Malba— -An imposition to defray the pay of the village 
Policeman (chaukidar), expenses of the Patwari 
(village accountant), village lighting charges, 
« travelling expenses of the village Patel or 

Chaudhri or Mukhia or Mehta or Lambardar. 
, and entertainment of State or Estate officials; 

10. Dhatoie— A terrenial tax of five, rupees levied on each plough ; 

I 

17. Dind Khushali— An arbitrary annual oompulsory exaction ; 

.18, * Gaamali— A graduated tax on cattle, or as the term signifies, 
, • the right of pasture ; 

, 19. Kewari— A door cess and one of the most oppressive cesses 
, known in Rajputana ; 

20. Burrar— Forced contribution to the treasury ; 

<M. Cham-ghas— A oess *from R». 10/- to Rs. 40 /j from each 
village annually ; 

* 29- Khalgada— A oess charged annually from Rs. 6 1- to Rs. 10/- 
, 1 from each village ; 

23, Nailag— A recent impost of one per cent on the total revenue 

, * of each village; 

24. Nnkta-ki-lag— A general tax levied on all cultivators and 

* « ryotc^on the occasion of some death in ,the house 

* oi thj* Zamindar^ dt is ahw dyiown aa itusar 

, *. * • or Mansar-ki-kg ; * r , f * 
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NmH Paid by each Mehta (village Headman) and in maSy 
cases by each cultivator to the State Officials 

and invariably in all cases to the Zamindar ; 

• • 



* 

* 


26. Cbaragah— An additional impost for all animals sent for* 
grazing in the pasture fields ; 


27. Ped-ki-lag — An impost on private trees of the cultivators ; • 

28. Sayar— An impost on internal traffic of goods ; 


29. ^am-ki-lag — A sort of census tax for recording names of 

each house-holder in the zamindari. This amounts 
generally to two annas per house annually ; * 

30. Tikka-ki-lag — Vaccination tax, one anna per house per annum ; <- 

.* 

31. Ghas-ki-lag— An impost of one anna per annum pef* houS^f 1 ''* 

» v 

32. Ladu-ki-lag — An impost for the sweetmeat for tho Zamindar 

at the rate of one pice per rupee on the total 
land-tax ; 

33. Uttarka— An arbitrary impost under the name “discount” or 

Batta tax at the rate of one pice per rupee oa 
the total land-revenue ; 

I 

» 

34. Pan-charai — An additional impost of one rupee per annum* 

on eaeh camel as grazing charge ; , 

• 

35. Animal tax— One pice per rupee on the sale price of 'each » 

animal is charged from the owner of the ani- 
mal by the contractor who is given such a con- 
tract. In addit : on to this the owner has to pay * 
to the Zamindar Its 11/- on the sale of each cow 
or buffalo, Rs2/-on eajh camel and Be 1/4/- on 
' each bullock ; 


Green crop tax— The zamindar, in addition to the land-tax ’ 
and all these cesses, recovers the following, ’ 
quantities of green crops from the cultivators: 

(a) On each plough : green Moth of two bighas ; 

226 green plapts of Bajro ; ’ 
lAp Paolos of Kadvi ; » 

9 see^fe of Gajar ; * * 

One Gift-load of P<d* tJford 

} J (5/ Do One ittaund of » dry , 


(b) 

Do 

(c) 

Do 

(d) 

Do 

(e) » 

Do 

(5/ 

Do 
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v (g) On. each plough : one camel-load of green 

,* *' Jawar ; 

* 37. • Tulai-ki-lag — An impost of one rupee per plough as feeding 

, charges of the weigh-man ; 

% 

38. Talai-ki-kasar— An additional impost of one quarter seer of 

grain per maund as charges for weighing ; 

39. Hola-ki-lag— Five seers of wheat plant as an additional 

impost ; 

• 

40. Kua-ki-lag— In addition to the water cess of about Rs 8/- 

< per well, the following imposts are charged 

from land watered by one well ; 

(a) Four Kiaries of wheat or barley ; 
i * « (b) Four Kiaries of Gajar ; 

(c) Ten seers of dried barley ; 

(d) Five seers of wheat plant ; 

(e) Four to ten mannds of Bhusa ; 

Si. Kunt-ki-lag — In addition to the cash tax, the cultivator 
is required to pay one-fifth of the gross produce 
* of the land to the Zamindar ; 

42. . Shadi-ki-lag — An impost on each marriage from Rs l/4/-t© 
Rs 2/4/-from each cultivator. In addition to this 
t « the cultivator has to supply provision for 12 men 

t of the Zamindar ; 

41. General karaj-ki-lag— On the occasion of each ceremony 

in the house of the ‘ Zamindar, the cultivators 
are required pay Rs 5/-per house. 


44. Rotikhilai-ki-begar— This is an impost for each guest of 

the cultivator. When a cultivator is visited by 
a guest, he has to pay one man’s food to the 
t Zamindar ; 

45. Kammal-ki-lag— It is an impost on each blanket charged 

, in the winter on each new blanket purchased 

* by the cultivator or ryot for the use of the 
* members* of the family ; 

* ** ( • 

4* Xhat-ki-lag*— Ai* impost fob * each n$w *bed purchased or 
m * * manufactured by the ryot ; *• « / 
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47. Hal-begar — An impost lor body labour from each cultivator • 

for ploughing zamindar's niji-zamin ; each culti- * 
vator has to work free of charge by turn • for * 

one day ■ , 

• 

48. Lasia begar— An impost for body labour at the time of 

reaping the crop and husking the grain; here, again, 
each cultivator has to work for one day by turn ; 

49. Korad Begar — An impost for body labour free of charge for 

carrying the Zamindar’s crops to his stores ; 

4 

1 

60. Dhulai Begar— An impost for camel or cart labour. When 
the Zamindar has either to get certain articles * 
from outside or send certain articles to^outp id **^ 
he orders one camel from each house; those who 
have camels, supply them free of charge for any ' 
number of days so required in the transport of 
the goods, while others who do not own camels 
have to pay cash penalty. 


♦ 


2. UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA A OUDH. 

j 

61. Abwab-i-radhari — See item 10 above. 

} 

1 

62. Angah— See item 13 above ; 

63. Gau-shumari — Tax on cattle ; 

64. Sar Darakhti — Tax on cultivators’ trees ; 

* 

65. Malba — See item 16 above. There are a few minor addi- 

, tions and alterations in expenses according to 
the circumstances of the place ; 

66. Peshkash— Thank offerings of certain appo 

those of headmen ; 

67. Hari-ki-lag— Resembles item 36 above ; 

68. Shadi-ki-lag — See item 42 above ; « 

69. Salarpi— Fees to landlords; it cover^ very 

irregular exactions ; ^ 

' . .** ’ 

60. Safran— Fees on verification of , coins ; 


ntments as 


wide >nd 

3 
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eh Adhuri — Tax cm hides and skins ; 

03. Kassabi — Tax on slaughter-houses and butchers ; 

• r 

63. Maut-ki-lag — See item 34 above ; 

64. Mahi-giri— Tax on fishing ; 

65. Khana-shumari— House-tax ; 

66. Education cess ; 

07. Medical cess ; 

i08. Sanitation cess ; " 

69. Nazar — See item 25 above ; 

« 

Murdabhat — See item 5 above ; 

71. Hasil-i-bazar — Tax on weekly markets (Hat) 

72. Chunah kari— Tax on lime prepared for building a house ; 
ft. Dabboghi— Tax on tanning hides and skins ; 

,74. Basm khanali— Tax on sale of house ; 

75. Basm ziryat— Tax on sale of ^cultivable lands ; 

70. Basm Patwari — An impost of one rupee per plough from 

each cultivator charged by the patwam every 
season ; 

77. Begar— Body labour without payment ; 

78. Haljoti — Free labour on taluqdar's private lands ; 

78. Crop reaping— Do Do Do 

80. Ashiaya dhulai — Free conveyance at times of transporting 
goods. 


3. MADRAS. 

81. Kanganain— Contribution paid by the cultivator to 
reimberse the landlord for the cost of supervision 
of harvest out of which melvaram is determined ; 

( \ 

83. Bussooms— Tax *to meet the- expenses *41 village servants ; 
8£, Swatantaram ; > 
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64. Mathiru kasivu ; 

8 5. Sadalvar ; 

86. Swamibhog.un ; 

87. Kulavetu ; 

88. Melwaram urai ; 

89. Kudiwarain urai . 

90. »Kangauam ; 

91. Kulavettu ; 1 

9J. Money due for occupation of lands let for building a house 

93. Pasturage fees ; 

94. Padanazfr ; 

95. Saiikivrainamiin ; 

96. Mamool presents 

97. Mahamai ; 

98. Grauiapichai 

99. Nazar blieti ; 

100. Kajaua Takrar ; 

101. Panchamati ; 

105'. Kattalavuvassi ; 

109. Kongovi ; 

104. Ayyansy cess ; 

105. Tiru|>ani uess ; 

106. Amanji ; 

iu7. Cesses for upkeep of temples or charitable buildings ; 

108. Vattarn ; 

109. Nottam. 

4. BOMBAY’ *AND DECCflN. * 

H0. M^era^ Pattee— An additional fjpennb* 1 *“’*■ 
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111 . Puiidee Ganna — An additional levy of percent on the 
Tunkha once in 12 years ; 

Hi, Vihir Hunda— An extra tax on lands watered from wells; 

113. Ghur Pattee or Amber Pattee — A house tax from rural 

population with the exception probably of 
Brahmanas tinder Hindu Zamindaris ; 

114. Bat Chappanee — A tax on weights and measures ; 

115. Luggan Tukka— A tax on marriages ; 

116. Pat-Jam — A tax on widow remarriage ; 

117. Mhys Pattee — A tax on she-buffaloes ; 

1 ' 9. IJakra Pattee — A tax on sheep ; 

119. Fudmash — An occasional tax in kind ; cften paid in 

commutation of free labour ; 

120. Wan Charai— A pasturage tax; 

121. Ghaskuttanee— A tax on grass-cutting ; 

122. Nazar — Same as item 25 above. In some places in the 

Deccan it is takes to mean as succession duty 
charged from inferior landlords ; 

123. Sairafli — Coin testing fee ; 

124. Internal customs duty. 

5. THE PUNJAB. 

123. Duties on local sale ; * 

126. Forced subscriptions ; , 

127. Tax on the sale of immovable property in rural areas ; 
126.* Tax on the sale of vegetables ; 

129. Tax on cow-dung cakes ; 

130. Tax op. milk and curd ; 

131. t Grazing tax ; * 

‘ s. 

W2. Tax on grassucuttmg ; 
t&a. ‘Tax on internal trade : 
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134. Dast-yar— A tax on house census ; 

135. Tax on widow remarriage : 

136. Forced free labour ; 

137. Education cess ; 

136. Sanitation cess ; 

139. Medical cess. 

* 6. BENGAL. 

140- ^5ar Mathaut — This cons'sts of the following four items;* 

(a) Presents at the time of annual settlement 
of rents ; 

(b) Charge for khilats or honors,, y uicwm , 

• • 

(c) Sanitation charge ; 

(d) Fees to the Naair of cash-collecting agent ; 

141. Khfts T^avisi — Fees for the patwari (Village Accountant) ; 
1451. Harldari — A tax on marriages ; * 

143. Abwab-i-inelnnani — An impost to defray the expenses of 

the Zamindar on his visiting the village ; 

• 

144. Sarf-i-sikka — An impost to cover the loss on the exchan g? 

of the coin. This is wholly illegal when there 
is only one un'versal coin throughout India. 

145. Nazar — See item 515 above. 

146. Rasin-khanah— House tax ; 

• • 

147. Rasm-zarayat — Tax on sale of agricultural land ; 

146. Selami — Tax on first letting the land to the ryot ; 

• * 

149. Zar-peshgi— Realization of land-revenue before the harvest 
time. * 

• 

Note . — The above partial list lias been compiled either from publi- 
shed works of various authors or a result of the personal 
enquiry *nade by the author or verification official records by the* 
aiydior. The other provinces* ire left outf* as ‘the imposts are 
akin \o those enumerated above, e. g? in the ' prowincq* of 
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Aj?Egr -Merwara the Istamrardars charge more or less the same 
( kinds* of abuvbs as ai'e charged in the Thikana of Jaipur, 
^ikaner and Jodhpur States. This list is not complete and 
the Author has good reasons to believe that there are a number 
ef additional imposts in the zamindari tracts both in British 
and Indian India for which an enquiry is essential. 
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Proclamation by the Queen in Council, to the Princes, 
Chiefs, and People of India 


yiCTORIA, by the Grace ot God, oi the Unite 1 kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Dependencies 
thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa America, and Australasia, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith. 

O 

« 

‘Whereas, lor divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by 
and, with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon 
ourselves the government of the territories in India heretofore 
; administered in trust for us by the Honourable East India Company. 


Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare 
that, by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon 
ourselves the said government ; and we hereby calk upon all 
our subjects within the said territories to be faithful, and to 
bear true allegiance to us, our heirs and successors, and to 
‘submit themselves to the authority of those whom we may 
hereafter, from time to time, see fit to appoint to administer 
the government of our said territories, in our name and on 
our* behalf. 


* And we, reposing ^special trust and confidence in thg loyalty, 
ability and judgments of our right trusty* and well-beldfed 
eoqfjin, Hilaries John Viscount Canning, do (hereby fon^titifte 


* « 
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and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, to be our firdf 
Viceroy and Governor.General in and over our said territories 
and to administer the government thereof in our nag?e, and 
generally to act in our name and on our behJlf, subject* to 
such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to time^ < 
receive through one of our Principal Secretaries of State. 

And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and 
military, all persons now employed in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, subject to our future pleasure 
and to such laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

• 

• 

We hereby announce to the native princes of India, that all 
treaties and engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the East India Company are by us accepted, andA 
will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like 
observance on their part. 1 

We desire no extension of our present territorial possession : 
and while we will permit no aggression upon dominion or 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction 
no encroachment on those of others. * 

• 

We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of native • 
princes as our own ; and we desire that they as well as our 

own subjects should enjoy that prosperity and that social * 

advancement which can only he secured by internal peace &nd 
good government . 

We hold ourselves boun 1 to t^e natives of our Indian 

territories by the same obligations of the duty which bind us 
to all our o%er subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fill. 

Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity • and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim * 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on 
any of our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will aifd 
pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none moles^d or 
disquieted^ by reason of their religiou^ faitfi or observances, 

but that all shall alike enjoy ^fUe equal and,nnp&rtial protection 
of tShe taw,; and vga do striotly charge agcf enjoin, all* those 
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^0 may be in authority under us that they abstain from 
all Interference with the religious belief or worship of any of 
» our t subjects £j| pain of our highest displeasure. 

* «-And it is otir further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to office in our service, the duties of which they may 
be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 
discharge. 

€ 

We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment with 
which the natives of India regard the lands inherited by 
them from their ancestors and desire to protect them in all 
fights connected therewith, subject to the equitable demands 
•‘■‘Tn-^the State, and we will that generally, in framing and 
( administering the lavfr, due regard be paid to the yicient rights, 
usages, and customs of India. 

* We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have 
Received their countrymen by false reports, and led them into 
open rebellion. Our power has been shown by the suppression 
of that rebellion in the field ; weP desire to show our mercy by 
'pardoning the offences of those who have been misled, but 
who desire to return to the path of duty. 

• 

Already, in one province, with a desire to stop the further 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
dominions, our Viceroy and Governor-General has held out 
the expectation of pardon. «on certain terms, to the great 
majority of those who, in the late unhappy disturbances, have 
been guilty of offences against our Government, and has 
declared the punishment which will be inflicted on those 
whose crimes place them beyond the reach of forgiveness. We 
, apprdve and confirm the said act of our Viceroy and Governor- 
. General, and do further announce and proclaim as follows: 

« 

Our clenfency will be extended to all offenders, save and 
excepY those who have keen, or Bhall be, convicted of having 
dijjjbetly taken parS in the mnrjer of British subjects. ]Vith ■ 
regard, to such* the demands oi justice forbid the excise 

nltmftA,v * * ^ r 1 / 
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To those who have willingly given asylum to murderer^ 
knowing them to be such, or who may have acted as ftaders” 
or instigators of revolt, their lives alone can guarantee^, but 
in apportioning the penalty due to such persons full considers* 
tion will be given to the circumstances under which they 
have been induced to throw off their allegiance ; and large 
indulgence will be shown to those whose cr’mes may appear • 
to have originated in too credulous acceptance of the false 
reports circulated by designing men. 


To all others in arms against the Government we hereby 
promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of rfll 
offences against ourselves our crown and dignity, on their 
return to their homes and peaceful pursuits. •> * 


It is otir royal pleasure that these termB of grace an 4 
amnesty should be extended to all those who comply with these 
conditions before the 1st day of January next. 


When by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity 
shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility 
and improvement and to administer the government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in their contentment our security, aan^ 
in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all 
power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, strength » 
to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people. » 
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IMPERIAL MESSAGE OF KING EDWARD VII TO ^ - 
PRINCES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA 

5 

9 

It is now fifty years since Qui»n Victoria, my %eloved } 
Mf^ier, *and my August Predecessor on t/e Throne of fyese 
roping, for divers weighty reasons, with** advioe and , consent » 
fit PerlijJmentr T&ok upon herself the government 6 of**the » 
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-^rritories theretofore administered by the East India Company. 
I djAem this a fitting anniversary on which to greet the princes 
c and peoples of India, in commemoration of the exalted task 
then solemnly undertaken. Half a century is but a brief 
‘ span in your long annals yet this half century that ends 
to-day, will stand amid the floods of your historic ages, a 
far-shining landmark. The proclamation of the direct supremacy 
of the Crown sealed the unity of Indian Government and 
opened a new era. The journey was arduous and the advance 
may have sometimes seemed slow ; but the incorporation of 
many strangely diversified communities, and of some three 
.hundred millions of the human race, under British guidance 
and control has proceeded steadfastly and without pause. 
We survey our labours of the past half oentury with clear gaze 
gopd conscience. 

<• Difficulties such as attend all human rule in every age and 
place, have risen ap from day to day. They have befen faced 
by the servants of the British Crown with toil and courage 
&nd patience, with deep counsel and a resolution that has 
never faltered nor shaken. If errors have occurred, the agents 
<of my Government have spared no pains and no self-sacrifice 
to correct them ; if abuses have been proved, vigorous hands 
hava laboured to apply a remedy. 

r» 

, No secret of Empire can avert the scourge of drought and 
' plague, but experienced administrators have done all that 
skill and devotion are capable of doing to mitigAte those dire 
calamities of nature. For a longer period than was ever known 
in your land before, you have escaped the dire calamities of 
war within your borders. Internal peace has been unbroken. 

In the great charter <oi 1858 Queen Victoria gave you noble 
assurance of her earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and 
<• improvement, and to administer the government for the benefit 
"of all resident therein. The schemes that have been diligently 
framed and executed for promoting your material convenience 
axd advance— schemes unsurpassed in their magnitude and 
their boldneS*— bear witness before the world to the zeal with 
which* that benignant promise has been fulfilled. 

** Thp rights * aru? J privileges* of the laudatory Prints and 
Baling Chiefs ha*e been respected, preserved, and' guarded, ; 
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and the loyalty of -their allegiance hate been unswerving. 

No man among my subjects has "been favoured, molested, or\ 
disquieted by reason of his religions belief or worship. Al^ 
men have enjoyed protect ioV of law. The law itself has *been 
administered without disrespect to cree.l or caste, or to usafjps* 
and ideas rooted in your civilization ; it has been simplified 
in form, and its machinery adjusted to the requirements of 
ancient communities slowly entering a new world. 

The charge confided to my Government concerns the 
destinies of countless multitudes of men now and for ages to 
come ^ and it is a paramount duty to repress with a stern arrp 
guilty conspiracies that have no just cause and no serious 
aim. These conspiracies I know to be abhorrent to the loyal < 
and faithful character of the vast hosts of my Indian a subjp£iF. a 
and I will not suffer them to turn me aside from my task 
of building lip the fabric of security and order. • 

Unwilling that this historic anniversary should pass witliont 
some signal mark of Royal clemency and grace, I have directlcl 
that as was ordered on the memorable occasion of the Corona- 
tion Durbar in J9u3, the sentences of persons whom our courts 
have duly punished for offences against the law, should be 
remitted, or in various degrees reduced ; and it is my wish, 
that such wrong-doers may remain mindful of this act of mercy 
and may conduct themselves without offence henceforth. • 


Steps are being continuously taken towards obliterating 
distinctions of race as the test for access to posts of public 
authority and power. In this paf^i I confidently expect and 
intend the progress henceforward to be steadfast and sure, as 
education spreads, experience ripens, add the lessons of responsi- 
bility are well learned by the keen intelligence and apt 
capabilities of India. 

• 

i 

From the first, the principle of representative institutions* 
began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come whep, 
in the judgment of my Viceroy and Governor-Qeneral and 
others of my counsellors, that principle may be prudbntly 
extended. ^Important classes among you, /^presenting id%as 
that ‘have been fosterad and encouraged by^Britisk rule, clafm 

equality* of, citizenship, and a greater shaft in legillaticm add 

. * • . ■ a 
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government. The politic satisfaction. of such a claim will 

f* 

' strengthen, not impair, existing authority and power. Admini- 
stration will be all the more efficient if the officers who 
conduct it have greater opportunities of regular contact with 
( thpse whom it affect, and with those who influence and reflect 
common opinion about it. I will not speak of the measures 
that are now being diligently framed for these objects. They 
will speedily be made known to you, and will, I am very 
confident, mark a notable stage in the beneficent progress of 
our affairs. 


* I recognize the valour and fidelity of my Iudian troops, 
and at the New Tear I have ordered that opportunity should 
he taken to show in substantial form this, my high appreciation 
* ot J theirS martial instincts, their splendid discipline, and their 
f faithful readiness of service. 

The welfare of India was one of the objects dearest to 
the heart of Queen Victoria. By me, ever since my visit 
in 18"G., the interests of India, its Princes and peoples, have 
(been watched with an affectionate solicitude that time cannot 
weaken. My dear son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
of Wales returned from their sojourn among you with warm 
^attachment to your land and true and earnest in its well-being 
apd content. These sincere feelings of active sympathy and 
hope for India on the part of my Royal House and Line only 
represent, and they do most truly represent, the deep and 
united will and purpose of the people of this kingdom. 


May Divine protection a«d favour strengthen the wisdom 
and mutual good will that are needed for the achievement of 
a task as glorious as was ever committed too rulers and 
subjects in any State of Empire of recorded time. 

4 [A Message read by His Excellency the Viceroy in Darbar 
at Jodhpur, November 2, 1918.] 




t 
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GEORGE V, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India, to my Viceroy and Governor-General, to the Princes of 
Indian States and to all my subjects in India of whatsoever* * 
race or creed, Greeting: • — * ’ ’ 

• • 

1 . Another epoch has been reached to-day in the annals 
of India. I have given my Royal assent to an Act which 
will take its place among the great historic measures passed 
by the Parliament of this Realm for the better government of 
India and for the greater contentment of her people. The Act# 
of 1773 and 1784 were designed to establish a regular system 
of administration and justice under the Honourable East India 
Company. The Act of 1833 opened the door for Indians to 
public office and employment. The Act of 1868 transferred # 
the Administration from the Company to the Crown and .laid 
the foundatio i of public life which exists in India to-day. 
The Act of 1861 sowed the seed of representative institutions 
and the seed was quickened into life by the Act of 1TO9. The 
Act which has now become law, entrusts the elected representa- 
tives of the people with a definite share in the Government 
and points Ihe way to full responsible Government hereafter. 
If, as I confidently hope, the policy which this Act inaugurates 
should achieve its purpose, the results will be momentous in 
story of human progress; and it is timely and fitting that ij 
should invite you today to consider the past and to join me 4 
in my hopes of the future. 

2 . Ever since the welfare of India was confi<fed to 41 s it 
has been held as a sacred trust by oSr R<yal House and Lyxe. a 1 
In ft58 (Juesn Victoria of retired memory* solemnly declafbd 
hertelf*boiyid to Indian subjects by the same .oblifatigps 
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of duty as to all Ifer other subjects ; and she assured to them 
t religious freedom and the equal and impartial protection of tho 
t law, 0 In his message to the Indian people in 1903 my dear 
c father, King IJdward VII, announced his determination to 
maintain unimpaired the same principles of humane and equit- 
9 able administration. Again in his proclamation of 1908 he 
renewed the assurance which had been given fifty years before 
and surveyed the progress which they had inspired. On my 
accession to the Throne in 1910 I sent a message to the Princes 
and People of India acknowledging their loyalty and homage 
and promising that the prosperity and happiness of Ijidin, 
should always be to me of the highest interest and concern. 
In the following year I visited India with the Queen-Empress 
testified my sympathy for her people and my desire for 
> fheir well-being. 


i 8. While these are the sentiments of affection f and devotion 
by which I and my Predecessors have been animated the 
Parliament and the People of this Realm and my Officers in 
Ifadia have been equally zealous for the moral and material 
advancement of India. We have endeavoured to give to her 
people the many blessings which Providence has bestowed 
upon ourselves. But there is one gift which yet remains and 
without which the progress of a country cannot be consummated: 
the right of her people to direct her affairs and safeguard her 
interest. The defence of India against foreign aggression is 
a dtjty of common imperial interest and pride. The control of 
jier .domestic concerns is a burden which India may legiti- 
mately aspire to take upon her own shoulders. The burden 
is too heavy to be borne in full until time and experience have 
brought the necessary strength ; but opportunity will now be 
given for experience to grow and for responsibility to increase 
with the capacity for its* fulfilment. • 


, 4. I have watched with understanding and sympathy the 

•growing desire of my Indian people for representative institu- 
tions. Starting from small beginnings this ambition has 
t steadily strengthened its hold upon the intelligence of the 
country. It has pursued its course along constitutional channels 
with Sincerity and courage. It has survived the discredit 
which at times aniV in places lqwless men # sought toVast ,ypon 
it Vv |cts of violei*feo couimitt Jtl hnder the guise of patijioti^m. 


C 
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It has been- stirred up to more vigorous life by the ideal B^for 
which the British .Commonwealth fought in the -Great wo# and* y 
it claims support in the part which India has taken in our 
common struggles, anxiety, and victories. In ttruth the desire 
after political. responsibility has its source at the roots of tha 
British connexion with India. It has sprung -inevitably from 
the deeper and wider studies of human thought and history 
which that connexion has opened to the Indian people. With- * 
out it the work of the British in India would have been 
incomplete. It was, therefore, with a wise judgment that the 
beginnings of representative institutions were laid many years 
ago. Their scope has been extended stage by stage until there 
now lies before us a definite step on the road to responsibfe 
Government. m 


f «*- 

0. With the same sympathy and with redoubled interest I 
shall watch «tlie progress along this road. The path will nof» 
be -easy and in the inarch towards the goal there will bo need 
of perseverance and of mutual foibearanco between all sections 
and rac.es of my people in India. I am confident that tlidhe 
high qualities will bo forthcoming. I rely on the new i>opular 
assemblies to interpret wisely the wishes of those whom thfc# 
represent and not to forget the interests of the masses who 
cannot yet be admitted to franchise. I rely on the leaders 
the people, the Ministers of the future, to face responsibility 
and endure misrepresentation, to sacrifice much for the comifton, 
interest of tlic state remembering that true patriotism transcends 
party and communal boundaries ; and, while retaining the 
confidence of the Legislatures, to co-opcrate with my Officers 1 
for the common good in sinkintr unessential differences and 
in maintaining the essential staadards of a just and generous 
Government. Equally I rely u^ton my Officers to respect their 
new cel leases and to work with them in harmony and 
kindliness ; to assist the people and their representatives in 
an ordorly advance towards free institutions ; and to find in 
these new tasks a fresh opportunity to fulfil as in the* past 
their highest purpose of faithful service to my people. 4* 


6. It is my earnest desire at this time that so far ’as ' 
possible any trace of bitterness between my people and 9 those 
who are responsible for my Government should be obliterated, • 
Let* 4 hosf who in tl^pir eag^*»ess for poetical progress hive 
broken the law in, the past, respect it in* the future. \ Let it 

• • * * * 
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became possible for those who are charged with the maintenance 
\(if peaceful and orderly government to forget the extravagances 
which they have had to curb. A new era is opening. Let it 
begirt with a ccfamon determination among my people and my 
Officers to work together for a common purpose. I, therefore, 
direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and on my behalf 
my Royal clemency to political offenders in the fullest 
* measure which in his judgment is compatible with the public 
safety. I desire him to extend it on this condition to persons 
who for offences against the State or under any special or 
emergency legislation are suffering imprisonment or restrictions 
upon their liberty. 1 trust that leniency will be justified by 
the future conduct of those whom it benefits and that all my 
«. subjects will so demean themselves as to render it unnecessary 
tt> enforce the laws for such offences hereafter. 

r- f 

r 

r 7. Simultaneously with the new constitution in British 
India, I have gladly assented to the establishment of a Chamber 
of Princes. I trust that its counsel may be fruitful of lasting 
gflod to the Princes and the States themselves may advance 
the interests which are common to their territories and to 
British India and may be to the advantage of the Empire as a 
whole. I take the occasion again to assure the princes of 
India of my determination ever to' maintain unimpaired their 
privileges, rights, and dignities. 

r 

q. It is my intention to send my dear son, the Prince of 
Wales, to India next winter to inaugurate on my behalf the 
' new Chamber of Princes and the new constitution in British 
> India. May he find mutual good will and confidence prevailing 
among those on whom will «rest the future service of the 
country so that success may crown their labours and progressive 
enlightenment attend their administration. < 


' And with all my people I pray to Almighty God that by 
Jlis Wisdom and under His guidance India may be led to greater 
^prosperity and contentment, and" may grow to the fullness of 
polit : cal freedom. 
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By the same Author 


INDIGENOUS BANKING IN ANCIENT 
AND 

MEDIEVAL INDIA 


• 

A most valuable book dealing exhaustively witl 
he history of Banking in India from the earliest tube, 
ndispensable for research students. Price Rs. 10 /- 

e 


Some Press Opinions. 

Amrita Bazar Patrilca, (CALCUTTA).— “This well-written an<i 
informative hand-book on the indigenous banking system *f 
# India removes a long-felt want in the domain of Indi^jg 

economic literature, and it is to be, therefore, welcomed * a 

Those who want to have a thorough and accujjpte knowledge 
of indigenous banking, would find in Mr. Bhargava’s bgok not 
only tl^e history and development of -the institution bat 
exhaustive account s>f its nature and practice* in all its aspectB 
a 8 well.’lr-0th Jute, 1936. . 
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t f Bombay Chronicle, (BOMBAY). — “The author ha8 very 
successfully established his case, viz. that indigenous banking 
during ancient rand medieval periods was so advanced that 
there is not a parallel to be found in any other country in 
that period of earliest civilization. State control and licensing, 
two of the incidents so well-known to modem banking in connection 
with our Central Banks, were not unknown to the bankers of old India. 
The author also shows with a certain amount of industry that 
indigenous banking system was a growth of continuous evolution 
in the civilization of this country. He then takes us through 
the details of the Vedic period and shows how the banking 
dfiring that period constituted important units of the civilized 
society of those days. Money-lending at interest was an incident 
‘’Very common even in those early days and, as authority 
the author cites the Mdhabharata and the Gita, The Vaishyas 
were the earliest caste of the most enterprising and organised 
bankers of those days. Quoting Manu the author brings 
us to Shastric and Smriti period. In the Buddhist period also, 
th3 author shows in some detail as to how Indian banking 

flourished The hook, on the whole, is written Out with 

g-eat sincerity and considerable industry seems to have been 
displayed by the author. Thus those interested in this most 
absorbing subject could not do better than to have a copy of this 
book in their library.”— 7th April, 1835. 

Capital, (CALCUTTA) — “Mr. Bhargava has done a piece of 
valuable research work to show that Banking in Ancient 

and Medieval India was in a highly developed stage 

.Mr. Bhargava’s book is a mine of interesting information.” 
—4th July. 1935. ( 

Forward, (CALCUTTA).— “It is this history which Mr. Brij- 
kisliore Bhargava traces with admirable lucidity in his volume on 
> Indigenous Banking in ancient and medieval India. We 
learn from this book that the early Aryan settlers had not 
attained proficiency only in philosophical speculations about 
tho Abstract ; they had also attained a high degree of eminence 
in the scientific management of the intricate business of 

Currency regulation, Exchange and Banking One feels 

■amezed as he go^s through the pages of # this book to learn 
hoW admirably the < Hindus in that dawp of civilization^ had 
mfcpter&d the 'intricacies o£ thip most col ^plicated, branch of 
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economics Banking, of late, has been receiving the jfost 

serious attention of both the Government and the popple 
India and naturally the indigenous banker has been exercising 
the minds Of nil those who are seeking *to reorganise the 
banking system in the country with a view to proving 
cheap money for India’s rural producers. In these circumstances 
Mr. Bhargava’s book is a welcome addition to the literature 
on the subject. The indigenous banker who has come‘in foi^ 
much adverse criticism in the recent times, cannot properly 
be understood and evaluated without being viewed against an 
historical back-ground. Mr. Bhargava's book provides this 
background in a clear and authentic manner and as such it 
is likely to be of considerable help to all those who warft to 
form an unbiassed and impartial opinion about our rural 
money-lenders as well as to make up their mind as to *4he 
place they should be assigned in the banking ecoflpmy of th# 
future. TKb book is the outcome of immense labour ^pd 
diligent search and every statement made in it has been 
authenticated with authoritative quotations from the works of , 
standard authors. It will, we feel, be found helpful also by 
students of ancient Indian history.’’— 20th May 1936. 


Hindu. (MADRAS).— l ©n the whole, the book is very informing^, 
and thought-provoking and wc would unhesitatingly recommend 
it to every student of Indian Indigenous Banking 

—16th May, 19 36. * • 

# 

*% 

Illustrated weekly of India, (BOMBAY.).— This is an interest-* 
ing book and should appeal to the historically-minded q«JW* 
apart from whether they are interested in Banking or not” 
— 10th Inarch, 1933. • 

Madras Mail, (MADRAS).— “As the writer takes us from chaptpg" 
to chapter and presents us with an array of quotations taken , 
from the law books and scriptures of this country on* tl# - 
several problems confronting the banking profession one 

whether there is anything new under the Sun Mr. Bhargaga’s 

qualifications and opportunities for doing search work 
this field are, indeed, very great He sheftvs further 

• a gAat aptitude for scholarship and painstaking research...* 

• i# bo well-yritten and so copiously dfcum^nteS agd* 



w hUJ b^yflie product of a duly qualified author who writes with 
\lnside Knowledge of his subject”. — 15th June, 1935. 


Times Literary Supplement, (LONDON). — “ ..To deal with 

siofc clients the early banker in India seems to have evolved 
an elaborate system of business of which an account is given 
in this book and should please many students of Indian 
antiquity and history aist March, 1935. 


Local Government Finance, (LONDON). — “ The book maizes 

interesting reading For an historical work the book 

is remarkable ” — May, 1935. * 


£ v. The Rangoon Times, (RANGOON).— “ It is an authoritative 

^account called from several original works in Sanskrit 

apd Pali besides those in English Thoqp interested 

in the problems of trade, finance, banking and currency of the 
ancient, the Mughal, and the pre-British periods of Indian 
histpry, will find in these pages a profitable study and a 

stimulating food for thought We congratulate the author 

on. .the high standard of excellence reached in this book.”. 
—14th June, 1936. 

0 

d 

The Hindustan Review, (PATNA). — ‘‘It is a very readable and 
informative book which should appeal to a large circle of 

L 

readers.”— September, 1935. 




r 
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x SOME INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS. 

I 

Private Secretary to HU Highness the Maharaja Sahib 

B a h adur - of Jaipur. — “His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Baha- 
dur }$s much appreciated your bot$: ‘Indigenous Banking id 
“Ancient and Kedi eval ' j(nd ia. ”-j^/ 10 th November 1084. H J • 
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Sir Padridass Goenka Bahadur, Kt., C. 

FIRM OF MESSRS BALI BROTHERS, DI EEC TOE^|p®^ 
BANK OF INDIA, MERCHANT PRINCE OF CALCUTTA.— 
“ThankB for your letter and a copy of youi* book whiok seems 
to be useful.” — dated 1st June, 1935. Jt* 

\ 

Mr. F. V. Wylie, C. 1. E., I. C. S., M. A., PRIME MINIS- 
TER, ALWAR STATE. — “I have received your letter of th# 
30th October, 1934 and have read the book which you enclosed 

with it with much interest.” — 15th November, 1934. 

• 

' Mr. H. J. Hoogstratea, THE GREAT DUTCH ECONOMCST, 
CALCUTTA. — “Many thanks for the splendid book on banking' 
that you have bo kindly sent me. I have delayed •lay 
acknowledgment with the object of first reading through th# 
information given so that I might be better able to expose 
in full my appreciation of your very helpful gift which I 
now do so most heartily, and with my appreciation. I would 
tender my congratulations to you for the very efficient manner 
in which you have marshalled your facts and given them 
expression. I feel sure that the information given will bn of 
inestimable value to all who are fortunate enough in securing 
a copy, and I wish your* publication the success it deserves.” — , 
6th May, 1935. * * 

• • 

Mr. F. S. young, C. I. E., I. P., INSPECTOR-GENERAL 
OF POLICE, JAIPUR STATE. — “You have certainly succeeded 
in investing a somewhat dry subject with an atmosphere Of 
ancient romance and I congratulate you on a really valuajjf^ 
addition to the literature on the subject.”— 16th April, 1935. 

Major Kanvar Amar Singh of Ajairajpura, COMPTROLLER, 
HIS HIGHNESS’ HOUSEHOLD, JAIPUR.— “I feel sure it in, 

very interesting and a useful piece of work.”— 31st October, 1984. 

• g 

Captain A. W. T. Webb, I. A. SENIOR OFFICER (Diy&ff 
SIKAR— “Your book ‘Indigenous, Banking’ has been mdkt< 
helpful to me. It is a work which should tfe in the hands 
of every administrator who essay# honestly to understand, the 
<nner* working of the social system |4triwted to his ^pre.” — 

tli^i CtontemliAr « _ t la ® 
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Set* Bhaglrattunal Konoria, GENERAL MANAGES, 
MESSRS BIELA BEOTHEBS LTD., CALCUTTA-'! have seen 

four book and quite like it”— 20th May, 1935. 

0 <' 

Seth Lalit Mohan Jamnadas, BANKER, AHMEDABAD.— 

‘It is very nice book and it has served to open my eyes to 
he important functions performed by indigenous " Banks even 
n Ancient and Medieval India.”— 30th May, 1985. 
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